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This reproduction of an advertisement of 
the New York and New Haven Railroad dated 
May 1849, shows what was then considered 
first-class accommodations in rail travel. Pity 
the unfortunate engineer who sat at his throttle 
exposed to the elements and a constant shower 
of sparks from the great stack of his snorting 
steed. The weary miles passed slowly; we can 
well imagine the passengers glad to reach their 
destination, free to leave the frail and creaking 
coaches. 


Today, crack flyers span and criss-cross the 
country in a network of mile-a-minute travel. 
Every comfort and convenience, equalling any 
metropolitan hotel is at the disposal of travelers 
en route. The end of a thousand-mile trip 
aboard one of these de luxe flyers finds passen- 
gers refreshed by their journey, leaving with 
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regret the strong steel cars which served as their 
home during the trip. 


The primary purpose of the railroads is trans- 
portation, but today the accommodations ac- 
corded its passengers has become an important 
factor in the selection of the road traveled. 


The primary purpose of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., is to supply information to the credit com- 
munity upon which it may base decisions 
relating to credit. Equally important too, is the 
manner in which this information is presented, 
its current and pertinent facts, its speed of 
delivery, its authenticity, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. 


Cognizant of its obligation to the credit 
community, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., will always 
seek to improve and broaden the scope of this 
service. 
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May 2, 1934 APRIL 4, 1934 
67.9 65.3 


Starting the month at 65.8, the Busi- 
ness Activity Barometer kept constant- 
ly above that figure during April, de- 
spite the dip to 65.7 for the week ended 
April 18. From that position it rose to 
close the month at 67.9, which compared 
with 51.1 for the corresponding week 
of 1933, or an increase of 32.9 per cent. 
The barometer now is only about 6 per 
cent below the high point of 1933, which 
was touched in August. 
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THIS ISSUE 


The appearance of the first. issue of 
the new bonds authorized under the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Act of 1934 
marks another milestone in the agri- 
cultural credit history of this country. 
In his article, “The Status of the New 
F.F.M.C. Bonds,” W. Forbes Morgan, 
Deputy-Governor, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, outlines the methods of 
marketing these bonds, and points out 
the benefits accruing to farmers from 
this procedure of refinancing debts on 
a long-term basis at a low rate of in- 
terest. Land banks now are lending 
more than $3,000,000 of these bonds 
daily. 

Completing the trilogy of his original 
studies on Ratios, Roy A. Foulke has 
devoted his present article to “Three 
Important Sales Ratios,” in which he 
emphasizes the necessity for constant. 
vigilance in the comparisons of net sales 
to working capital and tangible net 
worth, particularly during a period 
when sales are rising rapidly. In his 
previous articles, Mr. Foulke took up 
“Three Important Balance Sheet 
Ratios,” and “Three Important. Inven- 
tory Ratios.” 

The abrupt curtailment in the num- 
ber of business failures in the United 
States in 1933 has been continued thus 
far in 1934, the analysis of the April 
insolvency record revealing a decline of 
45.2 per cent from the April, 1933, fig- 
ures. With the exception of February, 
this year, the total of 1,052 was the 
smallest for any month since January, 
1920. 








HE appearance of the first 
im of the new bonds author- 
ized under the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1934 marks an- 
other milestone in the agricultural 
credit history of this country. 
Dated March 15, 1934, the first is- 
sue of the bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation will 
mature in thirty years, is callable 
on notice after ten years, and bears 
interest at the rate of 3% per cent, 
payable semiannually. Although 
available, as yet, only in small 
amounts, these bonds already are 
attracting the attention of inves- 
tors and are selling at a premium. 
Created by act of Congress ap- 
proved January 31, 1934, the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation 
was chartered to enable the Fed- 
eral land banks to continue to make 
loans on the security of first mort- 
gages on farms on their own ac- 
count and first or second mort- 
gages on behalf of the Land Bank 
Commissioner, mostly for re- 
financing existing indebtedness. 
The payment of interest and 
principal of all bonds issued by the 
Corporation is guaranteed by the 
United States Government, and, in 
addition to this guarantee, the 
bonds are secured by consolidated 





bonds of the Federal Land Banks 
and also by the farm mortgages 
accepted by the Land Bank Com- 
missioner and, of course, by the 
capital of the Corporation itself. 
The bonds are exempt from all 
Federal, State, municipal, and 
local taxation with the exception 
of surtaxes, inheritance, estate, 
and gift taxes. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed 


The Corporation is capitalized 
at $200,000,000, and under the law 
it may issue and have outstanding 
at any time bonds up to $2,000,000,- 
000. The Corporation is to con- 
tinue until terminated by Con- 
gress. It is given the authority to 
sell its bonds to investors and to 
use the proceeds to purchase the 
consolidated bonds of the Federal 
Land Banks, and to supply cash to 
the Land Bank Commissioner. 
The land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner would then use 
these funds in making further 
loans on farm mortgages. 

An alternative plan likewise is 
provided by which the land banks 
may exchange their consolidated 
bonds for those of the Corporation 
and use them instead of cash in 
making loans. The latter plan 
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by W. FORBES MORGAN 


Deputy Governor, Farm Credit Administration 


will be followed, at least for the 
present, and the Federal Land 
Banks and the Commissioner will 
make loans in the bonds of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration. _ 

While, therefore, these bonds 
are not at this time being sold 
directly to the investing public, 
some of them will soon find their 
way to financial markets. Most of 
the mortgage loans now being 
made are for the purpose of re- 
financing farmers’ indebtedness. 
When the farmers’ creditors re- 
ceive these bonds in settlement of 
the farmers’ debts, they will hold 
them as a long-time investment in 
many instances, but where the 
creditors are in need of actual cash 
the bonds will be sold. 

Bonds sold in this way will be 
purchased by the local banks and 
the investing public at large. 
Local banks will find these bonds 
a splendid medium for the invest- 
ment of their idle funds, of which 
at the present time there is an over- 
abundance. Undoubtedly many of 
the banks in the larger financial 
centers will also avail themselves 
of this opportunity of. investing 
their excess cash in these highly 
desirable securities. 
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Bonds are Eligible Security 


The bonds of the Corporation are 
eligible security for member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System for 
use in borrowing from the Federal 
Reserve Banks on their own fif- 
teen-day notes and are, therefore, 
exceedingly liquid. They are law- 
ful investment for all public, trust, 
and fiduciary funds where the de- 
posit or investment of such funds 
is under the authority or control of 


the Board, and the Land Bank 
Commissioner. The directors of 
the Corporation plan to have suc- 
cessive issues of bonds carry such 
interest rates as will be necessary 
to provide the holders with returns 
comparable to those received by 
owners of long-term government 
bonds. 

A full description of the secu- 
rity behind these Federal Farm 
Mortgage bonds—aside from the 
fact that they are guaranteed both 


Government did not guarantee 
them either as to principal or in- 
terest. The operation of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks in supplying 
long-term credit to agriculture 
through the sale of their own 
bonds proved very successful; 
practically the entire capital sup- 
plied by the Federal Government 
at the time of the organization of 
the banks has been repaid. In the 
latter part of 1931, the chaotic 
financial conditions which existed 





the Federal Government. 


the bonds of the Cor- 
poration are guaran- 
teed by the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is em- 
powered to buy them 
as a public debt trans- 
action. 

Bonds of the Corpo- 
ration are issued as 
coupon bonds, but may 
be exchanged for regis- 
tered bonds through 
the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Changes in 
ownership of register- 
ed bonds will be re- 
corded on the books of 
the Division of Loans 
and Currency of the 
Treasury Department 
at Washington. The 
first issue of Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration bonds is in de- 
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as to principal and interest by the 











W. FORBES MORGAN 


W. Forbes Morgan entered public life and became 
Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
after a long career spent in the investment business 
in New York City. 

A native of the metropolis, Mr. Morgan went to 
Europe with his father and was raised in France 
and England. He attended vrious schools on the 
Continent and in England, including Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

Returning to the United States in 1901, Mr. Mor- 
gan became employed with an investment firm in 
New York City, and in 1910 founded his own invest- 
ment banking business, with which he was connected 
most of the time until 1926. 

During the World War he was a major in the 
12th New York Infantry, but served on a committee 
regulating packing plants in New York City for the 
Food Administration. After he completed this serv- 
ice, Mr. Morgan returned to his investment banking 
business, and remained at this until he retired in 
1926, because of ill health. He also directed a Red 
Cross fund drive in New York City shortly after the 
war. 

In the Spring of 1933, Mr. Morgan came to Wash- 
ington as Personnel Director of the Farm Credit 
Administration,and on November 17 of that year was 
named to fill a vacancy as Deputy Governor. In this 
position he shares with the Governor and other lead- 
ing officials the direction of an agricultural credit 


generally rendered the further sale 


of land bank bonds 
practically impossible, 
and as a result the 
banks were forced to 
conserve their re- 
sources and restrict 
their loans. 


Refinancing Bonds Issued 
in 1933 


In an effort to re- 
store normal condi- 
tions, early in 1933 the 
Congress authorized 
the Federal Land 
Banks to issue consoli- 
dated bonds for the 
purpose of refinancing 
farm indebtedness and 
to provide funds for 
new loans. The inter- 
est, not the principal, 
of these consolidated 
bonds was guaranteed 
by the United States. 

However, the finan- 


nominations of $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. Through the 








system from which the 
by agriculture are available. 


incipal types of credit used 


cial and economic situ- 
ation had not improved 
sufficiently to allow 














Federal Reserve 





Banks, the smaller 

bonds of the Corporation may be 
exchanged for those of larger de- 
nomination, or vice versa. 

The control of the policies of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration in such matters as the 
issuance of bonds, interest rates, 
dates of maturity, and denomina- 
tions of bonds rests in the hands 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation. The directors are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
a Treasury Department official 
designated by him, the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, who serves as Chairman of 
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Federal Government—takes us 
back to the history of the land 
bank system. Created by act of 
Congress in 1917, the twelve Fed- 
eral Land Banks were established 
to provide long-term amortized 
farm loans at a reasonable rate of 
interest through local co-operative 
organizations of borrowers. To 
provide the necessary funds, the 
twelve Federal Land Banks sold 
their own tax-exempt bonds to the 
investing public and these found 
a ready market, selling on a basis 
comparable to other high-grade 
bonds, even though the Federal 


these bonds to be sold 
at par with an interest rate low 
enough to meet refinancing needs 
on an economical basis. The Farm 
Credit Administration, therefore, 
authorized the banks to pledge 
these consolidated bonds with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for loans in sufficient amount 
to meet the emergency. Then, un- 
der the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933, the Congress also 
authorized the Land Bank Com- 
missioner to loan $200,000,000 for 
emergency purposes from a fund 
supplied directly by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
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These Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, although administered by 
the Federal Land Banks as agents 
of the Commissioner, are totally 
apart from the loan assets which 
constitute security for Federal 
Land Bank bonds. 

All land bank loans are secured 
by first mortgages and are made in 
amounts up to 50 per cent of the 
appraised normal value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the value of the 
insured buildings on the property, 
whereas the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner’s loans are made on security 
of either first or second mortgages 
in amounts up to 75 per cent of the 
normal value of the farm and prop- 
erty. However, if the Commis- 
sioner takes only a second mort- 
gage, the sum of the first mortgage 
plus his second may not exceed 75 
per cent of the normal appraised 
value of the property so mort- 
gaged. 

In all cases, the security behind 
land bank and Land Bank Com- 
missioner’s loans is kept apart, and 
only the first mortgage made by 
the land bank is lodged with the 
registrar as security for the con- 
solidated bonds of the banks. The 
mortgage securing a Commis- 
sioner’s loan is held in trust by the 
land bank for account of the Land 
Bank Commissioner. The maxi- 
mum amount which may now be 
loaned to an individual borrower 
by the Land Bank Commissioner 
is $7,500. 


Land Bank Loans Made Direct 


The Land Bank Commissioner’s 
loans are made direct to the bor- 
rower at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, whereas loans by the Fed- 
eral Land Banks are made through 
national farm loan associations at 
a rate of 414 per cent. Borrowers 
through these associations must 
subscribe to stock of the associa- 
tion in an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of the loan. In turn, the asso- 
ciation subscribes the equivalent 
amount in stock of the Federal 
Land Bank, which stock is held by 
the bank as additional collateral 
for loans made through the asso- 
ciation. 

In localities where there are no 


associations accepting applica- 
tions for loans, farmers may bor- 
row directly from the land bank of 
their district, but they are required 
to pay one-half of one per cent 
higher interest rate and must sub- 
scribe to stock of the land bank in 
an amount equal to 5 per cent of 
the loan in lieu of purchasing 
stock in a national farm loan asso- 
ciation. 

In making loans to farmers in 
Federal Farm Mortgage bonds, the 
Federal Land Banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner will pay in 
cash amounts less than $100, and, 
where necessary, cash will also be 
used for such expenses as appraisal 
fees, recording fees, insurance on 
farm property, and taxes which 
cannot be paid in bonds. For in- 
stance, if a farmer receives a loan 
for $875, he will get $800 in bonds 
and $75 in cash. If more cash is 
needed to pay taxes, he may re- 
ceive $700 in bonds and $175 in 
cash. 

The act of Congress creating the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion authorized the Land Bank 
Commissioner to continue the 
loans, stipulating that not more 
than $600,000,000 of the Corpora- 
tion’s bonds may be used for this 
purpose. Such loans will be made 
by the Federal Land Banks for the 
Commissioner, who acts for the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. No loans may be made by 
the Commissioner on behalf of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion after February 1, 1936, except 
for the purpose of refinancing ex- 
isting loans. 

The facilities of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation 
should assure a continuation of the 
timely assistance which has been 
brought to the farming industry 
and the creditors of farmers 
through the refinancing program 
of the Federal Land Banks under 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


248,000 Loans Made to March 24th 


Since the beginning of the Farm 
Credit Administration in May, 
1933, through March 24, 1934, the 
Federal Land Banks made 248,000 
loans aggregating $620,000,000, 


which includes both land bank and 


Commissioner’s loans. Including 
the loans held by the banks prior 
to May, 1933, there are now out- 
standing a total of land bank and 
Commissioner’s loans aggregating 
$1,740,000,000. 

At the time the land banks shift- 
ed from a cash to a bond basis in 
making loans late in March, they 
were disbursing from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 per day, and the change- 
over to a bond basis caused only a 
temporary retardation in the proc- 
ess of closing loans. Due to the 
highly favorable reception accord- 
ed the bonds from the very first by 
farmers, their creditors, banks and 
investors throughout the country, 
the land banks have increased 
rapidly their volume of loans in 
bonds. 

By the last week in April they 
again were lending more than §3,- 
000,000 in bonds daily, and the 
steady and consistent rate of in- 
crease in the volume of loans 
closed indicates that within a short 
period the banks again will ap- 
proach the peak activity previous- 
ly attained when loans were being 
made in cash. 


Bonds Selling Above Par 


Local banks, insurance com- 
panies, mortgage companies, re- 
tired farmers, and other creditors, 
almost without exception, readily 
have offered to accept Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds 
instead of cash in settlement of 
their mortgage claims. Banks and 
investors throughout the country 
are offering to purchase the bonds 
at the market price, plus accrued 
interest. 

Farmers and creditors who are 
in immediate need of cash and wish 
to sell the bonds tendered to them 
can get more than 100 cents on the 
dollar for them. For, the bonds 
have been quoted above par in in- 
vestment markets since they first 
appeared, recently being bid at 
101%4, asked 10134. 

The bonds of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation will enable 
the Federal Land Banks and the 
Commissioner to complete com- 
mitments which have been made to 
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about 200,000 farmers to lend them 
approximately $700,000,000 and, in 
addition, take care of the new ap- 
plications received. New applica- 
tions for loans are being received 
at the rate of more than 1,000 a day. 

The execution of the tre- 
mendous refinancing program of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
has required a large expansion of 
the facilities and personnel of the 
Federal Land Banks. Following 
the curtailment of operations 
caused by unfavorable financial 
conditions of recent years, the 
Federal Land Banks loaned only 
$27,000,000 during the entire year 
1932; and, when the refinancing 
program of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was announced, there 
were only 210 appraisers in the 
entire land bank system. 


The great expansion in business 
which the land banks were sud- 
denly called upon to handle fol- 
lowing the adoption of the new 
refinancing program not only re- 
quired a large increase in office 
equipment and personnel, but it 
was also necessary to train hun- 
dreds of appraisers to determine 
the normal value of farms and 
farm property. The flood of appli- 
cations for loans that followed the 
announcement of the refinancing 
policy continued unabated 
throughout the Summer months of 
1933, but, meanwhile, the training 
and organization of appraisers 
proceeded rapidly, and by October 
the banks were in a position to 
make appraisals faster than new 
applications were received. More 
than 5,000 trained appraisers had 
been placed in the field. Since 
January, the banks have been clos- 
ing loans more rapidly than 
farmers have applied for loans. 
The backlog of applications ac- 
cumulated during the period of 
preparation has steadily dimin- 
ished in recent months. 


Loans Applied to Many Uses 


The refinancing program of the 
land banks under the Farm Credit 
Administration has released 
money into every channel of busi- 
ness. Over 87 per cent of the 
money loaned by the land banks 
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and over 91 per cent of the Com- 
missioner’s loans was used to re- 
finance existing indebtedness, pay- 
ing farmers’ debts owed to com- 
mercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, merchants, supply dealers, 
doctors, tax authorities, and many 
other types of creditors. 

Of the $620,000,000 loaned from 
May, 1933, through March 24, 1934, 
about $250,000,000 was used to re- 
finance mortgage and other in- 
debtedness owed to private 
lenders, retired farmers, mortgage 
companies, and other unclassified 
private institutions; commercial 
banks received about $165,000,000 ; 
insurance companies, $65,000,000; 
closed and restricted banks, $7,- 
000,000; merchants, $6,000,000. 
Most of the remaining portion was 
paid out to a large number of other 
secured and unsecured creditors. 
About $30,000,000.was used for the 
purchase of farm land and equip- 
ment and for general agricultural 
operations. 

The requirement that a farmer 
have at least a 25 per cent equity 
in his farm makes it necessary in 
some cases for the farmer’s credi- 
tors to agree to scale down their 
claims. Since last May, the credi- 
tors of farmers have written off 
more than $25,000,000 of farmers’ 
indebtedness which was refinanced 
with 36,000 land bank and Com- 
missioner’s loans. 


Few Reductions Effected 


About 10 per cent of the loans 
made by the land banks and 18 per 
cent of the Commissioner’s loans 
were preceded by such scaling- 
down on the part of creditors. 
Where a scale-down of indebted- 
ness resulted in a land bank loan, 
the average reduction was 28.8 per 
cent, and where a scale-down took 
place which was refinanced with a 
Commissioner’s loan, the average 
total reduction was 26.1 per cent. 

In most cases, such creditors 
have agreed that even with a scale- 
down they have obtained a better 
settlement of their claims by en- 
abling the farmers to be refinanced 
than if they had resorted to fore- 
closure; where a scale-down is 
necessary in the future, no doubt 


creditors will be glad to exchange 
mortgages and other evidences of 
debt for a sound liquid investment 
such as the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage bonds. 

The percentage of farmers who 
found it necessary to secure a 
scale-down of their debts before 
they could be refinanced is rela- 
tively small, but practically all 
farmers who obtained refinancing 
loans benefited by the lower inter- 
est rates on land bank and Commis- 
sioner’s loans. During the next 
few years, the farmers who have 
already been refinanced will have 
an annual interest saving of more 
than $6,000,000. 


Interest Charges Sharply Reduced 


Farmers who have obtained re- 
financing loans had, in the past, 
been paying interest rates running 
as high in some cases as 10 to 20 
per cent, the average interest rate 
being 6.3 per cent. The great ma- 
jority of farmers have obtained 
their loans through local national 
farm loan associations, and until 
1938 will pay only 41% per cent, an 
average saving of almost 2 per 
cent. Farmers who have been re- 
financed with Land Bank Commis- 
sioner’s loans will pay 5 per cent, 
thereby giving them an average an- 
nual interest rate saving of almost 
114 per cent. 

In addition, farmers who have 
obtained these long-term land bank 
and Commissioner’s loans will no 
longer have to bear the expense of 
renewing their mortgages every 
few years at an additional cost of 
1 to 3 per cent. This will mean 
‘another annual saving amounting 
to several millions of dollars. 

Thus, the refinancing activities 
of the Federal land banks and the 
Commissioner since May, 1933, 
have saved many thousands of 
farms from foreclosure, paid sub- 
stantial sums to hundreds of 
thousands of farmers’ creditors, 
refinanced many farmers after 
their creditors had scaled down 
their debts, made possible a direct 
saving in interest rates to farmer- 
borrowers, and refinanced them on 
a basis which will allow them to 
pay out over a term of years. 





THREE IMPORTANT 
SALES RATIOS 


by ROY A. FOULKE 


Manager, Analytical Report Department, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


BOUT ten months ago I 
called upon the president of 
a New York corporation at 
his request to examine, in a gen- 
eral way, the financial statement 
of his business with him. The 
corporation had been in active 
operation about six years and its 
successive profit and loss accounts 
had shown profitable operations 
every year. These results were 
most striking as the six years 
spanned the treacherous period of 
the depression. The combined 
capital and surplus was around 
$260,000, so the enterprise while it 
could not be classed among the 
large corporations, was by no 
means small. 

During the third quarter of 1933, 
activities in most lines of business 
were gradually improving, sales 
were expanding, wages were being 
raised by an increasing number of 
concerns, wholesale prices were 
heading upward, profits were be- 
ing reported, failures and liabil- 
ities were the lowest in several 
years, and the N.R.A. was giving 
evidence of historical business co- 
operation and eventful industrial 
revival. 

This concern was manufactur- 
ing a product used in the building 
trade and the tragedy in this tale 
lies in the fact that the building 
trades even at this time have 
shown only a moderate recovery. 
In some unusual manner, however, 
the net sales of this enterprise had 
dropped in no single year of the 
depression. Each year showed 
further progress as the volume in- 
creased from $410,000 to $500,000 
and for the year ending June 30, 
1933, to $960,000. In two years of 
continuous economic bob-sledding 
and in the one line of business 
activity which had the longest and 


steepest run, this concern had in- 
creased its sales 134 per cent. That 
looked almost like the millennium. 

I sat in a deep leather upholster- 
ed chair in the president’s office 
as I looked over the balance sheet 
and profit and loss schedule for the 
year ending June 30, 1933. Tohim 
the figures made an impressive 
showing and disclosed most satis- 
factory profits. To me, after I had 
studied the figures for a while, the 
picture seemed like London in a 
Spring fog, dark and dismal. In 
fact, the longer I examined the 
figures, the darker and more dis- 
mal they became. Here was the 
reason. 

For the year ending June 30, 
1933, the sales had amounted to 
$960,000 or at the average rate of 
$2,630 per day. The balance sheet 
disclosed combined notes and ac- 
counts receivables of $415,000. 
Mentally I divided the total re- 
ceivables by the average sales per 
day and obtained an average col- 
lection period for the outstanding 
accounts of 158 days or approxi- 
mately five months. Now, this 
concern sold its merchandise on 
terms of 30, 60 and 90 days and so 
it was obvious that at least half of 
the receivables were in a very 
archaic semi-conscious condition. 
Even if all sales were made on 90 
day terms, something was wrong. 
A very substantial portion of those 
receivables had sleeping sickness. 

A further cursory examination 
of the figures revealed a working 
capital (i. e., excess current assets) 
in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
If half of the receivables were 
worthless, the concern actually 
had no working capital and was 
ready either for a strenuous re- 
organization or for the ultimate 
resting place of second-hand auto- 


mobiles when the final exchange 
value approximates the sum of 
twenty-five dollars. 

After I had taken a period which 
my host apparently thought was 
sufficiently long to study the intri- 
cacies of his financial statement 
and operating figures, he inter- 
rupted my meditation by asking 
for my reaction. I explained to 
him as carefully as I could the con- 
dition which I have outlined here 
in the preceding paragraphs. His 
initial surprise was turned into a 
kind of medieval mystification. 
My reasoning seemed logical but 
somewhere there must be a mis- 
leading premise as the sum total 
of his intimate knowledge of the 
business emphasized to him how 
continuously profitable operations 
had been. 

The fact that the annual sales 
had expanded so steadily and 
rapidly in the one iine of business 
which had been outstandingly dor- 
mant, should have put him on his 
guard. It took no sreat imagina- 
tion to realize that the sales had 
been increased by means of grant- 
ing increasingly liberal credits 
and as a result accumulated losses 
had actually been covered up for 
two or three years in an expanding 
amount of uncollectibie re- 
ceivables. 

Two weeks later we met to- 
gether again. This time we ex- 
amined a detailed aging of the 
receivables which he had had his 
accountant carefully make at my 
suggestion. Tha: aging verified 
the more generai analysis which I 
had made on the basis of the aver- 
age sales per day. About 10 per 
cent of the receivables in dollars 
were in the hands of attorneys for 
collection. About 20 per cent were 
from 30 days to over 180 days 
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past due and the company itself the fastest moving streamlined four-fifths of the receivables were 
was naturally hav_ng extreme diffi- band wagons in the commercial worthless, as the receivables 
culty in making collections from world. The story noves rapidly. should at the most have disclosed 
this group. And finally, around By 1923 three stores were in an average collection period based 
22 per cent had been renewed or operation. Then there followeda upon the sales, of ten weeks and 
extended on the origina: terms of period of wholesale expansion as here they were showing fifty-two 
sale or otherwise they would have additional units in widely scat- weeks. I outlined the details of 
been 30 to over 180 days past tered States were opened and simi- this reasoning to the president but 
due. Fifty-two per cent of theen- lar businesses and chains were here again his intimate knowledge 
tire receivables were off color purchased, me-ged, or absorbed of his business would not allow 
(without giving any consideration into this growing nation-wide en- him to realize the full significance 
to the condition of .he receivables terprise. Millions of dollarsneed- of a few easily recognizable vital 
created by current sales) and that ed to finance these operations were facts. 

sum represented 58 per cent of the obtained as successive issues of In October a voluntary petition 
number of debtors. The situation cumulative preferred stock and _ in bankruptcy was filed. No settle- 
was very involved. The patient common stock were marketed to ment has been made with the 
was ill and the diagnosis had been the hungry investing public. By creditors up to this time. Receiv- 
delayed long past the critical January 31, 1931, seventy-six ables carried on the books slightly 


period. stores were in operation over a jn excess of $5,000,000 were sold 
Poor Collecti oe wide territory extending as far for the nominal sum of $44,000. 
oor Collections Cause Difficulty south as Texas and as far west as The stockholders’ investment of 


One day late in 1920 a small un- Wisconsin. The working capital $4,580,000 has been entirely wiped 
impressive store was opened in and tangible net worth were meas- out and it now appears as though 
western Pennsylvania on an initial ured by the millions amounting to creditors would be fortunate if 
capital of $15,000, to sell clothing $3,900,000 and $4,580,000, respec- they received five cents on the dol- 
to men and women on the install- tively. No such sums had ever lar in the final settlement. That 
ment plan. The background of the been invested before in the install- condition was due largely, if not 
installment clothing business call- ment clothing business. entirely, to the widespread unwise 
ing for an initial down payment of When the financia. statement extension of credit. Heavy uncol- 
10 per cent and the balance in and profit and loss account for the lectible receivables were rolled up 
twelve to twenty equal weekly year ending January 31,1931, were like a snowball which then melted 
payments goes back to the last made available, I had a talk with in time of need when funds were 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the president. Those figuresshow- required to meet bank and trade 
but this division of retail trade de-. ed net sales for the year of $5,400,- obligations. That picture empha- 
veloped most rapidly immediately 000 and the balance sheet carried sizes the tremendous waste which 
prior to the depression. This en- receivables of almost the same _ can accumulate in the loose exten- 
terprise which started in such a_ identical amount. Ittooknooracle sion of credit. 




















































































































small way turned out to be one of of Delphi to realize that at least On the other hand, credit when 
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properly administered can and 
should be an outstanding construc- 
tive force in a recovery program. 
Credit terms can be expediently 
relaxed to assist temporarily heavy 
but sound buyers of merchandise 
in passing through a top-heavy or 
ciitical period. The ability to 
make exceptions, to change rules 
and terms to meet an unusual situ- 
ation is, after all, the mark of the 
capable, experienced executive. 


Depression Hardships Widespread 


The years 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1933 comprised a period of over- 
cast skies, and an almost con- 
tinuously falling barometer with 
the exception of the last half of 
1933 when there was some return 
of benignant confidence. For four 
years there had been a steady drop 
in the number of active business 
enterprises, manufacturers, job- 
bers, wholesalers, and retailers, in 
existence in our forty-eight States. 
From the all-time peak of 2,212,779 
concerns on December 31, 1929, the 
number shrank to 1,980,700 on De- 
cember 31, 1933, a decrease of 11.7 
per cent. Since the turn of the 
century, in only one other year, 
1918, had there been any falling off 
in the number of active business 
establishments when compared 


with the number for the previous — 


year. The figures showing this 
steady decrease during these four 
years of sagging business activity 
are as follows: 


Decrease in Number of Active Business 


Concerns 1930-1933 


No. in Business Decrease Per Cent 
at Ena of Year During Year of Decrease 
1933..... 1,980,700 95,880 
2,076,580 48,708 
57,720 
2,183,008 29,771 


Total decrease 1930-1933 232,079 


From the latter part of 1929 until 
the early part of 1933, our national 
economic outlook was dominated 
by fear, hesitation, and a question- 
ing faith in what had come to be 
accepted as the absolute laws of 


orthodox economics. Increasing 
unemployment, failing banks, re- 
stricted bank and trade credit, col- 
lapsing commodity and security 
prices, unhealthy competition, the 
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banking moratorium, reduced 
wages, increasing fear of the un- 
known, undermined the morale of 
employers and employees. One 
shock followed another. Ambition 
was stifled by the first law of 
nature. 

Failures and their liabilities in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, reach- 
ing in 1932 the immense record 
total of 31,822 embarrassments in- 
volving liabilities of $928,000,000. 
The limited number of new con- 
cerns was insufficient to offset the 
tremendous onslaught of failures 
and the far greater number of 
voluntary liquidations. In 1933 
the number of failures dropped to 
20,307, involving liabilities of 
$502,831,000, but the great increase 
it. the number of voluntary liqui- 
dations brought about the greatest 
decrease in the number of active 
business concerns in our economic 
history. 

The number of newly organized 
manufacturers which might have 
needed a substantial or even mod- 
erate investment in real estate, 
buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, and of retail stores in which 
an investment in furniture and fix- 
tures might have been required, 
dropped off because of the exist- 
ing stress and strain, large fail- 
ures, and the imposing array of 
operating losses in all lines of 
business. Men were more reluc- 
tant than ever before to part with 
their liquid resources to start new 
enterprises. And then no one knew 
from one day to another whether 
personal resources might or might 
not be needed for actual living ex- 
penses. Capital underwritings, 
except governmental notes and 
bonds and highly speculative 
stocks, almost disappeared from 
sight. 

The New Deal has gone a long 
way along the routine of placing 
social consciousness on an honored 
pedestal. Jeremy Bentham con- 
densed this political philosophy 
over 125 years ago in the phrase of 
“The greatest good for the great- 
est number.” That apt phrase has 
received great popular currency 
during recent months. There is no 
doubt that the philosophy of the 


New Deal is based upon its impli- 
cations. We are attempting by 
fluid experiments to apply that 
principle by industrial and com- 
mercial self-regulation and gov- 
ernmental action to the field of 
business where self-interest has 
been the underlying motive since 
the days of ancient trading. 


N.R.A. Aids Operations 


The New Deal is explained by 
its spokesmen as a measure of 
planned economy in contrast to 
the individual initiative which 
dominated our colonial aggressive- 
ness, the winning of the West, and 
the high standard of living made 
possible by manufacturing in- 
genuity and compactness. But be 
that as it may, business activity in 
the United States is still the ex- 
pression of individualism and so 
it undoubtedly will remain. 

Competition, after all, remains 
today the most effective element 
in business activity... Under the 
N.R.A., competition has been re- 
lieved of certain abuses, such as 
underselling due to low wages as 
the primary element in cost, and 
unfair trade practices peculiar to 
respective industries. Every busi- 
ness organization, except trusts, 
monopolies, and combines, does 
and should face the possibility that 
more active competitors will ob- 
tain increased business, that more 
visionary far-looking competitors 
will invent new machinery and 
processes, that because of bad 
judgment plant assets might be 
large and depreciation charges too 
heavy, and that because of poor 
judgment an excessive or a poorly 
balanced inventory might be 
created. These are axioms of the 
business world. 

Flexibility of wages above a 
minimum is socially and economi- 
cally desirable, but business men 
should understand that no attempt 
has been made to belittle the desir- 
able effects of competition and in- 
dividual initiative. Marginal 
concerns must overcome their dif- 
ficulties or fall over the precipice 
into the chasm of business embar- 
rassments. Successful concerns 
must produce the products de- 
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manded and needed by their cus- 
tomers and the public or join the 
The National 


ranks of the past. 
Recovery Act did 
not abolish compe- 
tition and monopo- 
listic practices are 
still outlawed. 

For four difficult 
years competition 
became keener and 
harder. Because of 
the very pressure on 
existence, prices 
were cut below pro- 
duction costs in 
order to obtain busi- 
ness. Wages were 
cut and then further 
reduced. Never had 
there been a similar 
period in our eco- 
nomic history and 
the story is told by 
the immense total of 
failures, their aggre- 
gate yearly liabil- 
ities and the drop of 
232,079 concerns in 
active operation 
during 1930-1933. 
These facts belong 
to economic history. 
Profits are now be- 
ing recorded, the 
number of failures 
is below the corre- 
sponding weeks of 
1933, liabilities are 
down and wholesale 
prices are up. For 
about a year prices 
have been rising up- 
ward, with constant 
fluctuations, but still 
going up, and it is 
this price trend 
which more than any 
other single factor 
has put life and 
breath into trade and 
industry. No small 
part of current 
profits, however, are 
inventory profits 


and inventory profits are not 
healthy profits because they give 
a sense of security and confidence 
which is somewhat akin to self- 


hypnosis. 
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Number 


of Concerns -—— 
Manufacturers 


1931 1982 
163 
135 { 
126 
167 § 
28 
39 { 

41 
3 | 

175 
187 } 
35 

46 

130 ] 
102 § 
19 
40 { 
76 ] 
89 ( 
ee 
30 ¢ 
44 ’ 
64 { 
75 ’ 
72 { 
50 f 
66 § 
38 ’ 
50 § 
179 
78 § 
36 ’ 
92 { 
33 ? 
746 
29 ? 
35 | 
97 i] 
113 { 
24 ] 
32 { 
40 ] 
85 { 
39 ? 
66 { 
47 ! 
88 § 
52 ] 
47 § 
33 | 
54 | 
42 ) 
73 § 
27 ’ 
50 ¢ 
22 ? 
53 { 
35 ) 
46 { 
99 ? 
151 § 
56 ! 
95 ( 
38 f 
46 ( 
40 
35 { 
79 ) 
87 ¢ 


(*) Part of the sales are for cash and part are on charge account. 





-Line of Business- 





Cloaks Gnd Bultic s ode cn 6 aecdss 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’....... 
Converters of Cotton............ 


Converters of Silk... 2.2.0.0. 


Dresses .....esee- 


WRN ONS 56:95 0 5 on oo as 
Bur Garments .....ccsccvesccns 
Weir “TRONS oc. 5c 5 ire vieee wns 
Remit GQeedG soc cic c ce cewiice cess 
Luggage, Leather: ........+.cees 
Paints and Varnishes..........-- 
Printers. (SOD s. v2.30 80. 5 sc Sails ss 


Shirts, Underwear and Pajamas.. 


Silk 


Shoes, Women’s and Children’s... 
Underwear, Silk.........+...+++ 


Wholesalers 


Automobile Parts and Accessories 


Electrical Supplies............-- 
Grocers ..ccccccccccceseassecce 
WRRTOWGOEG ooo ee i i's :0'o oe ce sore 
Hides and Skins..........-.+++- 
Oe ee ea 


pn Ee Pee eer 


Paper 


Womenswear 


Retailers 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’...... 
Clothing, Installment..........-- 
Department Stores.......----+e+¢ 
Furniture, Installment........-- 
TAMBOR 56 cos c0d's aeivelesic cone 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s.....-- 


Women’s Specialty Shops........ 


———— 


PieCCe: Goede sc. 0 0 cci6 e000 


What is needed by business 
executives today as never before 
is a thorough fundamental under- 
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where flagrant unfair trade prac- 
tices are outlawed, competition 
must of necessity become some- 


Three Comparative Yearly Average Sales Ratios 


Net Sales 
to 
Collection Net Sales to Tangible 
Period Working Capital Net Worth 
(Days) (Times) (Times) 
{ 38 7 48 6.08 
) 30 6.69 5.65 
) 64 4.96 3.89 
} 65 4.49 3.56 
{ 39 5.35 5.05 
) 47 6.38 5.82 
{ 43 7.62 7.35 
) 43 6.20 6.27 
( 42 9.67 7.41 
? 35 8.45 6.49 
{ 15 3.85 2.31 
Y 92 2.78 1.50 
{ 40 4.16 3.74 
? 51 3.20 2.78 
{ 43 3.69 3.50 
) 38 3.37 2.96 
( 45 7.75 3.93 
} 38 6.64 3.53 
,; 58 4.87 3.22 
? 69 3.66 3.03 
{ 77 3.71 2.06 
) 86 3.68 1.53 
{ 47 7.77 2.71 
) 64 7.39 2.48 
{ 48 4.33 3.54 
) 63 §.22 3.68 
{ 38 7.33 6.15 
? 41 6.60 5.02 
{ 40 9.50 3.85 
l 37 8.06 3.71 
{ 49 8.08 5.54 
) 40 7.59 5.27 
5 45 5.31 3.27 
) 47 4.12 2.85 
{ 28 12.51 9.20 
) 32 10.67 7.69 
eo i 4.40 4.00 
) 79 3.67 3.20 
{ 60 5.21 4.14 
) 61 4.29 3.61 
34 7.51 6.18 
34 6.92 5.61 
§{ 83 3.13 2.61 
? 63 2.21 1.99 
{ 49 3.89 3.56 
l 35 4.02 3.64 
{ 66 4.93 4.40 
) 49 4.20 3.45 
( 84 3.56 2.68 
) 101 2.08 1.31 
' 55 6.74 4.60 
) 63 5.32 3.91 
{ 43 8.79 6.94 
? 49 8.07 6.66 
| 4.07 2.62 
4.23 2.75 
172 3.57 2.37 
202 3.43 2.27 
aie 4.45 2.82 
| 4.36 2.52 
{ 246 1.86 1.70 
) 302 1.82 1.63 
(126 2.59 1.2 
? 125 1.80 1.00 
pe 6.37 4.20 
) ee 6.25 4.18 
® 8.40 3.88 
® 7.45 3.62 


To obtain an average 


collection period it would be necessary to deduct the cash sales from the annual net sales and 
This necessary information is 
available in too few cases to obtain an average figure which could be used as a broad guide. 


then determine an average collection period on the balance. 


standing of the financial basis of 
successful business operations. In 
an economic society where the 
spread of wages within an industry 


is suddenly greatly narrowed and 


what keener along 
the normal front of 
service. A greater 


premium is placed 


upon efficient oper- 
ation, but efficient 
operation is predi- 
cated upon policies 
which are invariably 
reflected in healthy 
balance sheet pro- 
portions. 

By this I mean 
that every official of 
an important. busi- 
ness enterprise 
should realize the 
sheer folly and the 
inherent difficulties 
involved in carrying 
heavy fixed assets, 
substantial current 
liabilities, large 
mortgages and fund- 
ed liabilities, exces- 
sive inventories, as 
one and all are indi- 
cations of a weaken- 
ed or a weakening 
financial condition. 
Heavy fixed assets 
drain the profit and 
loss account with 
heavy depreciation 
charges. Substantial 
current liabilities 
tax operating effi- 
ciency to meet trade 
and bank obligations 
when they become 
due. Large mort- 
gages and funded 
liabilities make in- 
roads upon oper- 
ating figures in the 
form of interest 
charges. Excessive 
inventories involve 
unexpected losses 
by changes in style 
and in deterioration. 

Along with these 


strategic balance sheet propor- 
tions which must be kept in line 
for sustained successful oper- 
ations is the relationship of sales 
and receivables known as the aver- 









age collection period. Each year 
many concerns fall by the wayside 
as a result of heavy losses from bad 
debts. During a depression this is 
particularly so. 


Collection Period Must be Watched 


When merchandise is sold, the 
gross profit is taken into the profit 
and loss account. This is so with 
every line of business with the ex- 
ception of those very few install- 
ment furniture houses which inake 
it a practice of setting up a sum 
equivalent to the mark-up as un- 
realized profit. Actually, the gross 
profit is not earned until the ac- 
count is collected. The longer the 
terms of sale, the more important 
the collection becomes. “Distance 
lends enchantment” is no adage to 
describe sales terms. Chain stores 
early made this discovery. 

Early in 1932 the Research De- 
partment of R. G. Dun & Co., in 
co-operation with several thousand 
representative business concerns 
throughout the United States, 
made a survey of bad debt losses 
for 1931 in primary divisions of 
industrial and commercial activ- 
ity. From the results of this sur- 
vey, a set of industrial and com- 
mercial credit loss averages were 
computed so that credit men might 
have a measure of the effectiveness 
of their own individual credit 
policies. 

Bad debt losses were studied on 
aggregate sales of $4,010,726,000 
from 122 different lines of busi- 
nesses, The lowest percentage of 
loss was reported by 62 manufac- 
turers of electric motors, dynamos, 
lamps and electric furnaces. On 
aggregate sales of $462,843,000 for 
1931, bad debt losses to this group 
amounted to only $559,043, or .121 
per cent. The other extreme was 
refiected by the reports received 
from dealers in builders’ supplies, 
such as stone, brick, sand and 
cement. In this line the loss aver- 
aged 4.345 per cent of sales, or 
about four times the average of the 
122 reporting fines of business. 
These are average percentages. 
Percentages for individual busi- 

nesses in some cases ran materially 
higher. 
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No study was made of the bad 
debt losses of the installment 
clothing line, but known losses ran 
around 22 per cent on sales in the 
Southern States and 16 per cent to 
18 per cent in the Northern States. 
The well-operated installment 
chains anticipated this loss ratio 
by a proportionate mark-up. 

Bad debt losses are only inter- 
esting as a recapitulation; they are 
analogous to a text-book study of 
the battles of Waterloo, or Gettys- 
burg. There is, however, one early 
analysis of business transactions 
which can invariably be used to 
indicate the comparative effective- 
ness of collections. That analysis 
gives the guide known as the aver- 
age collection period based upon 
sales. It is obtained by dividing 
the annual sales by 365 days to 
secure the average sales per day 
and then dividing that result into 
the combined sum of accounts and 
notes receivable plus any assigned 
accounts and discounted notes. 

The average collection period 
obtained in this way should be in 
fair proportion to the net selling 
terms of the business unless the 
receivables on hand are larger than 
usual due to recent seasonal sales, 
such as the receivables of a depart- 
ment store on December 31, of the 
cutting-up trades on March 31, 
or wholesal:rs of lumber on 
August 31. 

The average collection period 
has been determined for both 1931 
and 1932 operations on sixteen 
manufacturing lines of business, 
eleven wholesaling lines and three 
retailing lines for this study. The 
number of concerns whose balance 
sheets and operating schedules 
were examined ranged from 5,754 
in 1931 to 6,111 in 1932. The terms 
of sales used by the concerns in the 


various divisions in these studies 


were quite uniform. 


Sales Volume is Vital Factor 
From the gross income, that is, 


the sales of a business, come the 
funds to repay bank loans, to pay 
merchandise invoices, salaries, 
wages, rent, light, heat, transpor- 
tation, insurance and other ex- 


penses. Sales are to the business 


enterprise what oxygen is to the 
human being. They both support 
life. A very material increase in 
the volume of sales has the same 
effect upon the business organism 
as an increase in the quantity of 
oxygen has on the human organ- 
ism. 

I can best point out the practical 
value of these two important com- 
parisons by describing the actual 
happenings of a concern which 
until a short time ago was recog- 
nized as one of the very successful 
leaders in the cutting-up trade, a 
manufacturer of popular-priced 
dresses ranging from $3.75 to $6.75. 
This enterprise had an operating 
history of six years, its progress 
had been rapid, the president had 
a national reputation for being 
able to anticipate the demands of 
the market consistently, and the 
business was quite generally look- 
ed upon as one of the outstanding 
profitable concerns in the cutting- 
up trade. From an initial invest- 
ment of about $50,000 the capital 
and surplus gradually increased, 
after 1: beral salaries and divi- 
dends, to around $312,000 in its six 
years, 

The figures of this concern, is- 
sued after the Easter shipments 
and consequently with large re- 
ceivables on its books, came across 
my desk a little over a year ago. 
The liabilities were somewhat 
heavy but this fact was in general 
outweighed by the splendid record 
of the corporation and the uni- 
formly high esteem with which the 
personnel was regarded. Two fac- 
tors, however, indicated the exist- 
er.ce of some undue strain and 
those two factors were the com- 
parisons of net sales to working 
capital and net saies to the tangible 
net worth, Here is the contrast cf 
these two guides as reflected by the 
figures of this particular enter- 
prise, and the average for the in- 


dustry. 
Average, 
This 187 
Comparison Company Concerns 
Net Sales to Working Capital..... 20.00 8,45 


Net Sales to Tangible Net Worth.. 16.00 6.49 


For the fiscal year, this enter- 
prise handled a volume of approxi- 


mately $5,000,000 on a working 
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capital of $250,000 and on a tangi- 
ble net worth on the statement 
date of $312,000. The dominating 
policy was one of large volume and 
small profits, but comparatively 
heavy liabilities were necessarily 
involved in carrying out that 
policy. The turnovers of both 
working capital and tangible net 
worth were two and a half times 
the average of the industry; the 
disparity was so great that it was 
too much not to expect some 
developments. 


Balanced Appraisal is Essential 


I have mentioned that when a 
concern is transacting a very heavy 
volume of business, a strain is set 
up and continued operation can 
only be maintained under a deli- 
cate balance. What did I mean by 
“delicate balance?” Merely the re- 
lationship between the income and 
the outgo of funds. The lapse of 
time between the day funds are 
taken in and the day those same 
funds are disbursed is very short 
and nothing can disturb that 
balance without having a real ef- 
fect upon the business.’ 

The operation of a concern 
which is trading heavily is based 
upon an anticipated volume of 
business. Orders are placed for 
Taw materia) to be manufactured 
into finished products to be avail- 
able for shipment at some near 
future date. If anticipatec orders 
suddenly drop off or collapse, if 
certain important orders already 
received and confirmed are can- 
celled and for business reasons the 
cancellations are accepted, if a 
strike occurs and raw materials 
continue to pile up; any one of 
these factors in a period of one to 
three months can and in the past 
have resulted in a still further in- 
crease in liabilities already heavy 
simultaneously with a drop in in- 
come to meet the larger obliga- 
tions. That is an almost ideal com- 
bination for financial embarrass- 
ment. The ceiling falls and no 
landing place is discernible 
through the clouds. Funds to 
meet liabilities are missing. 

This is what actually happened 
in this spectacular case. The re- 
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sult came fast and the record books 
now show a settlement of 70c. on 
the dollar with creditors. 

In the business world, the two 
indications of the stress and strain 
from overtrading, from great 
speed, are these comparisons of net 
sales to working capital and tangi- 
ble net worth. Watch them close- 
ly, particularly as sales climb up- 
ward. 


Collection Periods Increase 


This study gives the average col- 
lection period in days based upon 
sales of 30 divisions of industry 
and the average number of times 
the working capital and tangible 
net worth is turned over for 34 
divisions. Moreover, this study 
gives these average results for 
both 1931 and 1932. 

The year 1932 was a little 
further along toward the trough of 
the depression than 1931 and we 
would naturally expect compara- 
tive studies to show the effect of 
decreasing sales. In all except 
four of the 34 divisions of industry 
which make up this study, there is 
reflected a slower turnover of 
working capital and tangible net 
worth. When the 1933 figures are 
made available we shall find an up- 
ward tendency as a result of the 
material improvement in most of 
the lines of business activity in the 
last six months of last year. 

The comparison of the average 
collection period for the two years 
shows a far different tendency. Of 
the 30 divisions of industry on 
which average collection periods 
could be obtained 17 show longer 
periods for 1932, 12 shorter 
periods, while one, the converters 
of silk piece goods, is identical for 
both years, The lines which dis- 
close a shorter period are those 
which probably realized the full 
importance and need for cash and 
gave greater uniform attention to 
their collections notwithstanding 
the disturbed business outlook. 

The highest average turnover of 
working capital is found in the 
case of the wholesalers of butter, 
eggs and cheese. Here we have a 
turnover of 10.67 times for 1932 
and 12.51 for 1931, This line is 


followed by the cutting-up trade 
with the manufacturers of dresses 
well in the van. Then come manu- 
facturers of shoes, wholesalers of 
women’s wear, retail specialty 
shops, manufacturers of silk un- 
derwear, job printers, manufac- 
turers of knit goods, manufac- 
turers of silk piece goods, whole- 
sale grocers, and converters of 
silks. 

The turnovers of net worth gen- 
erally vary among industries some- 
what similar to the turnovers of 
working capital, except that this 
statement is qualified by those 
lines which have heavy fixed in- 
vestments. Job printers, manufac- 
turers of knit goods, and specialty 
shops have relatively low turnover 
of their tangible net worth, while 
wholesalers of butter, eggs and 
cheese, manufacturers of dresses, 
silk underwear, and wholesale 
grocers, continue with the turn- 
overs of net worth only slightly 
below those of working capital.’ 


Sales are Business Lifeblood 
The operating personnel of 
every business wants increased 


sales as above a certain point sales 
bring into effect that natural law 
of increasing returns. Above that 
point the cost of producing a prod- 
uct per unit drops, the cost of 
wholesaling or retailing a quantity 
of merchandise is lowered, and 
profits increase at a more rapid 
rate. It might cost $50,000 to pro- 
duce one automobile but 500,000 of 
the same model can be produced at 
$400 each. 

Ever increasing sales will con- 
tinue to be the alpha and omega of 
the business world as long as the 
profit motive and the institution of 
private ownership serve their 
broad fundamental purposes. But 
in the process of continued eco- 
nomic expansion, businesses to be 
successful must guide their poli- 
cies with a clear understanding 
that increased sales must be con- 
stantly accompanied by a healthy 
collection period, sufficient work- 
ing capital, and adequate net 
worth. 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


ITH an increase of 23.0 per 
W cent in March over March 

of 1933, new life insurance 
production for that month made 
the most favorable showing thus 
far this year, according to the 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. For the first quarter of 
1934, the cumulative total was 12.7 
per cent above the amount for the 
corresponding period of 1933. 

For March, the total new busi- 
ness of all classes written by the 
42 companies included in the re- 
port was $787 ,628,000, against $640,- 
414,000 during March of 1933, an 
increase of 23 per cent. All classes 
contributed to the increase, the re- 
port shows. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $526,280,000, 
against $435,308,000, an increase of 
20.9 percent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $228,107,000, against 
$187,761,000, an increase of 21.5 per 
cent. Group insurance totalled 
$33,241,000, against $17,345,000, a 
gain of 91.6 per cent. 

For the first three months, the 
total new business of these com- 
panies was $2,101,158,000 this year, 
compared with $1,864,570,000 last 
year, an increase of 12.7 per cent. 
New ordinary insurance amounted 
to $1,386,351,000, against $1,283,- 
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March production of new life insurance increased almost $140,000,000 above the February total, bringing 
the sales for March to the highest point in exactly two years. 


364,000, a rise of 8.0 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance amounted to 
$622,031,000, against $524,473,000, 
an increase of 18.6 per cent. 


New Life Insurance Sales “ 


(Thousands of dollars) 





1934 1933 1932 

DOS: siksie!crace $665,457 $614,431 $943,511 
Bible rect 648,073 609,725 831.127 
MAD, isc cas 787,628 40,414 888,966 
CN ee ee pe Sag eA 28,778 822,367 
SS eS nes 645,320 759,353 
BORG sos kes 687,776 768,233 
oT eee 666,095 691,364 
CO ep ieee ae 688,620 668,779 
WORT, 2.016 oc 0% 577,776 639,937 
J. Sa RRA 657,362 670.039 
ae earn op istsueie 681,049 671,242 
a ae ars ap eS ¥ 44 715,256 741,920 

Total ...4 . 7,812,602 9,096,898 





* Source: Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 
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Production of electricity in March was very close to the 1938 peak of last August, and with the exception 


of that month was the highest total reported since December, 1931. 
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ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 
UTPUT of electricity for 


public use during the month 

of March totalled 7,665,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, which was 
equal to a daily average production 
of 247,300,000 kilowatt-hours. This 
was a decrease of 1.2 per cent from 
the average daily output for Febru- 
ary, aS against a normal seasonal 
decline of 1.7 per cent for the 
period. 


Monthly Electricity Production * 


(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 





1934 1933 19382 1931 

anuary... 7,631 6,932 7,567 7,956 
ebruary .. 7,051 6,285 7,023 7,170 
March .... 7,665 6,674 7,323 7,888 
April kas 6,462 6,790 7,655 
ae 6,996 6,650 7,645 
i ee 7,231 6,563 7,529 
hee et 7,479 6,547 17,772 
August ... Gates 7,686 6,764 7,630 
September . bets 7,347 6,752 7,540 
October ... ot te 7,478 7,073 7,765 
November .. cauek 7,243 6,952 7,406 
December . eats 7,470 7,149 7,773 
Total... --.. 85,283 83,153 91,729 





* Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


Weekly Electricity Output * 


(Thousands of kilowatt-hours) 
1934 1933 1932 


Apr. 28.. 1,668,564 1,427,960 1,454,505 
Apr. 21.. 1,672,765 1,431,095 1,469,810 
Apr. 14.. 1,642,187 1,409,603 1,480,738 
ADEs cle 1,616,945 1,399,367 1,465,076 
Mar. 31.. 1,665,650 1,402,142 1,480,208 
Mar. 24.. 1,658,389 1,409,655 1,514,553 
Mar. 17.. 1,650,013 1,375,207 1,537,747 
Mar. 10.. :647,024 1,390,607 1,538,452 
Mar. 3.. 58, 1,422,875 1,519,679 
Feb. 24 1,646,465 1,425,511 1,512,158 
Feb. 17 1,640,951 1,469,732 1,545,459 
Feb. 10 1,651,535 1,482,509 1,578,817 





* Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION AND SPINDLE ACTIVITY BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 
] 10000 
—_ | | | ITUMINOUS coal output 
900 ‘ 9000 dropped, sharply during the 
v a | | | [\ month of April, the total be- 
3000 : 
= mpared 
< \\ \L-aAcTIVE SPINDLE HOURS / ia | / ] ing 24,977,000 tons, as comp 
700 | sien me . ms = with 38,497,000 for March and 19,- 
ae ae ee a 8 |” 2 523,000 tons for April of last year. 
5 “] VF 7a oa | | -% Vi r G The March total was the largest in 
a en f / a ° ‘ 
a oh, - : oe we: oe en © soo ’ over three years, while the April 
: Le ae) OP ee i" | / Vv ' j | output declined to the lowest since 
Z i! io ah UG ‘| ie 5 May a year ago. 
< eS 
D 300 COTTON CONSUMPTION V } 3000 z 
¢ ] | | Monthly Bituminous Production * 
it, | a (T'ons) 
2 on 
100 | e DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc aes 1934 1933 1932 
| Jan. ... 32,415,000 27,060,000 28,261,000 
| Feb. ... 31,970,000 27,134,000 28,383,000 
Seis vow eo ene Oe CL eee ee eee ae ee ee ) Mar.... 38,497,000 23,685,000 32,676,000 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 Apr. . 24,977,000 19,523,000 20,568,000 
Both cotton consumption and cotton spindle activity were at the highest level since last ee Compared Tite Pa Pibencnt:t Sis 35,820,000 17-984:000 
, ion 7 incr 10.1 per cent. Padé. ; Acetewmaha 482, ,093, 
with a year ago March consumption showed an increase of per yin ee! Asenuees + See een as eeaeos 
Sage es. Soe ores 29:500.000 26.662.000 
Active Spindle Hours = ct 30:582,000 31,038.000 
COTTON CONSUMPTION HIGHER siete Dee. (220 IIIIIIII1  29/600/000 . 31'522,000 
. (Millions of hours) : 
OTTON consumed durin g TOtah | ices -++- 827,940,000 309,710;000 
1934 1933 1932 1931 1929 $ Sources Ul 8. eredbice Siew: 

March, as reported by the ,,, |... 6,970 6,788 6,213 6.365 9,227 : samba C0 

ESSeROe OF Tenens: WOR ooh Sea Seamer nee cee | > Oe enn 
the highest since last August, 0 0777""’ 6.569 5.199 7.125 8,861 (Daily average output, tons) 

i bales of lint and May ....... 8,310 4,592 6,733 9,164 1934 1933 1932 
totalling wee. | vic 9,299 4,250 6.630 8,160 Apr. 28... 1,053,000 804,000 783,000 
74,529 bales of linters, compared ‘"""""""* es Saleen ace Ale ake 980,000 772,000 789,000 

: . ae ee 8,128 3,656 6,528 7,757 Apr. 14.. 980,000 811.000 825,000 
with 477,890 and 59,674 in Febru- aug. ....... 7,942 5,539 6,198 8,129 Apr. 7. ,044,000 793,000 774,000 

j ere 7,058 6,866 6,539 7,873 Mar. 31... 1,534,000 901,000 1,033,000 

ary this year, and 495,183 and 55,- : Bs : . Mar. 24... 13443,000 ; 1,210,000 
é : Qt dace eee “,261 7,046 6,598 9,006 Mar, 17... 1,427,000 854,000 1,290,000 

441, respectively, in March last Nov. ....... ...++ 6,796 6,967 6,018 7,821 Mar. 10... 1,393,000 920,000 1,341,000 
: DIGG = 2oc.0's:ctere ...+. 5,095 6,386 5,957 6,768 Mar. 3.. ,379, 8,0 962,000 

year. Stocks of cotton in manu- persis isan w' "Feb. 24:2: 1/388;000 1,031,000 1,092,000 

5 ; : SS) Sale Feb. 17.. 1336, 1,253,000 1,105,000 

facturing establishments and in Mon. Aver . 86,850 5,854 6,484 8,325 Feb. 10... 1,287,000 1,289,000 1,104.0 
; : £% Feb. 3... 1,249,000 "975,000 1°063,000 
warehouses declined approxi- - ag pee 
7 Source: Bureau of the Census. * Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
mately 791,000 bales during the a oe 
month. 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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Cotton Consumption 


(Thousands of running biles) 








19384 1933 1932 1931 1929 

Jan. ...... 508 471 435 450 668 
Feb. ...... 478 442 451 433 595 
Mar. ..... 544 494 489 491 632 
Apr. ..... vee 471 366 509 632 
May ..... eee 621 332 465 669 
June ..... eee 696 323 454 569 
July ..... see 601 279 451 547 
Aug. ..... soe 589 403 425 559 
Sept, vee 499 492 464 546 
od See eee 504 502 461 640 
Nov. ..... see 475 504 425 541 
DOC. 4'0.0 eee 348 440 415 453 
6,211 5,016 5,443 7,051 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 


The cotton spinning industry, 
according to the Bureau, operated 
during March at 102.9 per cent of 
theoretical capacity, on a single- 
shift basis, compared with 101.5 in 
February and 93.9 in March of last 
year. 
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Weekly fluctuations of daily average output are shown in the chart. 


1931 


1932 


1933 


tons and compared with 1,426,000 in March and 790,000 in April a year ago. 


1934 


Daily average for April was 1,032,000 
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APRIL BUILDING LARGER 


ISING 14.7 per cent over March, 
building permit values during 
April showed a much more 

than seasonal increase, which for 
this period is usually about 6.5 per 
cent. Comparison with March a 
year ago likewise displayed great 
improvement, the increase amount- 
ing to 32.5 per cent. 

The monetary value of permits 
filed during April for new build- 
ings, alterations, additions and re- 
pairs for 215 cities of the United 
States totalled $29,262,666, com- 
pared with $25,505,005 during 
March and $22,091,417 for April 
a year ago. Last month’s total 
was the largest reported since 
September, last. 


Building Permits (Value) 
(215 Cities) 





1934 1933 1932 

Jan, ..... $20,825,055 $17,744,805 $42,429,665 
Feb. ..... 19,326,964 17,161,943 40,858,938 
Mar, ..... 25,505,005 17,798,441 37,676,746 
April .... 29,262,666 22,091,417 47,741,687 
May ..200 se eevees 31,525,523 34,566,714 
TUNE 0.025 ee ee eeee 34,098,884 32,173,221 
July .22-- seevceee 29,484,891 27,150,469 
7) ee 82,391,868 27,565,795 
Sept, ....  seeeeeee 82,243,704 30,437,268 
Oct. coe. — veeveece 26,198,342 26,107,428 
NOV. .0s00 sc eccscce 28,021,688 29,301,309 
Dee. .22-2  — seeceeee 24,915,270 28,279,690 

Total... ws eeeeee $818,676,276 $399,288,9380 


For the 214 cities outside of 
New York permit values last 
month amounted to $22,686,993, as 
compared with $19,804,760 in the 
preceding month and $19,055,903 
for April, 1933. 
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A greater than seasonal increase in April building permits has brought the total for the 215 cities to the 
highest level since September of last year. 


Permits for the five boroughs 
of New York City aggregated 
$6,575,673, more than double the 
total of $3,035,514 reported in 
April last year, and an increase of 
15.4 per cent over the March total 
of $5,700,245. 

Following is the record for 
April this year and last: 

April, April, Change 


1934 1933 P. Ct. 


New England.... $2,348,001 $1,376,391 + 70.6 
Mid. Atlantic... 10,632,459 6,195,310 + 71.6 


South Atlantic... 
East Central.... 
South Central... 


3,331,025 2,669,628 
4,202,760 1,862,492 
2,017,191 1,732,101 





West Central.... 2,756,960 3,798,282 
Mountain ...... 425,257 342,221 
POGIRE «6 iv0040% 8,549,013 4,114,992 

Total U. S....$29,262,666 $22,091,417 


New York City 


-- $6,575,673 $3,035,514 


Outside N. Y. C..$22,686,993 $19,055,903 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (Daily Average) 
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The gradual increase in crude oil production during the past few months has brought the current rate to 
the highest point since the week of September 28, last. 
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CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


AILY average crude oil pro- 
duction in the United States 
increased 19,150 barrels in the 

week ended April 28, the daily 
average for the week being 2,450,- 
250, or 84,050 barrels a day above 
the Federal allowable output, 
according to the report of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 
Furthermore, the daily average for 
the latest week was the largest 
since the week of September 23, 
last. 

The daily average for the four 
weeks of April was 2,417,000 bar- 
rels, which compared with 2,318,- 
000 during March and 2,115,000 
during April of last year. 

Stocks of finished gasoline on 
April 28 totalled 56,011,000 barrels, 
or 1,498,000 barrels less than the 
stocks reported on April 21. 

Following appears the daily 
average production of crude oil for 
recent weeks with comparisons: 


1934 1933 1932 
Apr. 28..... 2,450,000 2,383,000 2,178,000 
Apr.. 21.... 431,000 1,796,000 2,268,000 
Apr. 14.. 2,449,000 1,934,000 2,182,000 
Apr. 7%.. 2,338,000 2,221,000 2,227,000 
Mar. 31.. 2,325,000 2,240,000 2,154,000 
Mar. 24.. 2,390,000 2,250,000 2,163,000 
Mar. 17.. 2,378,000 2,126,000 2,157,000 
Mar. 10.. 2,314,000 2,116,000 2,146,000 
Mar. 3.. 2,183,000 2,148,000 2,141,000 
Feb. 24.. 2,226,000 2,193,000 2,141,000 
Feb. 17... 2,289,000 2,083,000 2,108,000 
Feb. 10.. 2,284,000 2,025, 2,138,000 
Feb. | 3.. 2,122,000 2,028,000 2,153,000 
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GLASS CONTAINER PRODUCTION AND STOCKS 
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The glass container industry, both production and shipments, was operating at a record rate during the 


month of March. 


GLASS INDUSTRY AT PEAK 


ARCH production and ship- 

ments of glass containers 

rose to the highest levels 

since the records were started in 

September, 1925, according to the 

report of the Glass Container As- 

sociation. Compared with March 

of last year, production showed an 
increase of 71.3 per cent. 


Production—Glass Containers * 
(Thousands of gross) 











1934 1983 1932 1931 1930 
January .... 2,770 1,636 1,606 1,703 2,336 
February ... 2,600 1,585 1,548 1,716 2,074 
CO er. 2,920 1,704 1,886 2,102 2,527 
2 er asa 1,568 2,027 2,334 2,419 
BERD sccecccs esses 1,693 2,027 2,481 2,633 
FONG secsccs 2,007 1,945 2,565 2,528 
A eer 2,822 1,677 2,268 2,341 
August ..... 2,492 1,660 2,239 2,380 
September .. . 2,158 1,462 1,948 2,146 
October coooe 2,287 1,750 2,128 2,408 
November... ..... 2,123 1,508 1,692 1,861 
December ... .. 1,997 1,462 1,508 1,627 
| . 20,558 24,684 27,280 

* Source: Glass Container Association. 

Shipments—Glass Containers * 
(Thousands of gross) 

1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
January .... 2,662 1,738 1,743 1,988 2,110 
February 2,585 1,508 1,764 1,926 2,011 
March ...... 8,137 1,621 1,963 2,421 2,487 
DO ecesivsc “omens 1,682 1,919 2,281 2,564 
ee 1,969 1,901 2,545 2,788 
PUN 50%. 00 2,129 2,018 2,491 2,451 
WU caxieaue 2,112 1,551 2,180 2,300 
BEE oc0id: eae 2,553 1,757 2,213 2,398 
September ... 2,529 2,066 2,310 2,576 
October ..... 2,084 1,774 1,941 2,249 
November 1,806 1,522 1,537 1,641 
December ... 1,873 1,366 1,396 1,450 
Totals... . 21,844 25,179 29,153 


* Source: Glass Container Association. 
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Stocks were also very large, although somewhat below the preceding month. 


Stocks of glass containers at the 
end of March declined somewhat 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
for the week ended April 28 
amounted to 608,654 cars. This 

was the largest total since the week 
of March 17, and exceeded the 
preceding week’s total by 19,201 
cars, or 3.3 per cent, and was 69,845 
cars, or 13 per cent more than for 
the corresponding week of last 
year. 

This latest increase brought the 
Dun & Bradstreet adjusted index 
of carloadings to 62.1 per cent of 
the 1928-1930 average, compared 
with 64.0 on March 31 and 54.8 for 
the same week of 1933. 

For the first 17 weeks of this 
year loadings totalled 9,880,479 
cars, a gain of 19.4 per cent over 
last year. 


Carloadings by Weeks * 





from the record total at the end 1924 1933 1932 
April 2835.65.65 608,654 538,809 554,197 
of February. Apri 2 ccs. 589,453 496,512 562,527 
Apel 322 2.0 20/ 578,837 498,182 566,826 
ks—Gl ntainers * yi) | ay Saree 557,887 492,061 545,623 
Stoc ass Conta 7 Mareh-S£...5:.4. 608,443 498,356 544,961 
(End of month) March 24....... 608,462 479,959 561,118 
(Thousands of gross) Marvel -27....<sie< 625,773 453,637 584,759 
1934 1933 19382 1931 1930 March 10....... 612,402 441,361 575,481 
January .... 7,078 5,244 5,697 6,351 6,858 March 3....... 604,137 481,208 559,479 
ee see [Bt = aes eons bp February 24.... 573,371 462,315 535,498 
MAren woceee ° R ° ‘ 5,62 962 - 
ro eben . a. 5,805 5,639 5,730 6,809 February 17.... 598,896 517,529 572,265 
Mae 6s hse 5,036 5,759 6,003 6,662 February 10.... 572,504 504,663 561,535 
= coesees Sia. wane woes gt February 3.... 564,098 486,059 573,923 
PSS ,82 ,88 5 
po ee 5033 5.724 5:930 6507 January 27..... 561,566 475,292 560,343 
September .. 4,736 5,298 5,536 6,142 January 20..... 560,430 499,554 562,101 
baked Nou e0 Keune ae Pees bgt ou January 13..... 555,627 509,893 572,649 
November... ..... 5,112 5,2 f 52 . 
Thenenbae 5238 51343 5.855 6.697 January 6..... 499,939 439,469 571,678 
* Source: Glass Container Association. * Source : American Railway Association. 
FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
800 
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Following the decline in the first week of April, carloadings made steady progress throughout the month, 
the total for the last week being the highest since the week of March 17. 
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THE BUSINESS MONTH REPORTED 
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POPULATION—7,834,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.32 


Strong consumer buying still largest sustaining factor in continued business 
improvement. Of major industries, shoe manufacturing made most satisfactory 
showing, with post-Easter recession less than seasonal. Wool market quiet, with 
prices irregularly lower. Cotton mills active on old orders; new business decreased. 
Light demand for finished cotton goods; prices easier. Exceptional activity 
in rayon yarns and fabrics. Demand for lumber enlarged. Pay rolls higher. 


* 


POPULATION—16,343,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—13.12 


Continued rains, cold temperatures, and larger State income taxes than 
usual held gain in April retail sales down to 4 to 10 per cent over last 
year’s. Wholesale markets less active; volume of orders 10 to 20 per cent above 
1933 level. Trading in equities only 29,846,502 shares; lowest total since Febru- 
ary, 1933, and smallest April since 1925. Par value turnover of bonds rose to 
$362,200,000; heaviest for any April since 1922. Factory employment up 5 per cent. 


* 


POPULATION—7,619,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.14 
Virtually all lines sharing in upward swing, which continued well sustained 
during April. Industrial operations averaging 50 per cent more than for same 
1933 period, with steel, glass, and electrical equipment leading. Most labor 
troubles adjusted. Orders for locomotives up 200 per cent. Crude oil output 
unchanged; bituminous coal production less than in March, but 40 per cent higher 
than in April, 1933. Retail sales gained 20 to 25 per cent over last year’s. 


* 


POPULATION—11,407,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.19 


Despite unseasonably cold weather and strikes, which affected 10,000 to 15,000 
workers, April retail sales exceeded last year’s dollar volume by at least 35 per 
cent. Aside from plants experiencing labor troubles, industrial activity undim- 
inished. Steel output closed month at 80 per cent of capacity. Paint 
output running 50 per cent ahead of 1933 comparative figures. Industrial em- 
ployment at highest level since June, 1930. Bank debits increased sharply. 


* 


POPULATION—11,073,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—8.92 
Industrial output continues to advance, both in value and units, with fer- 
tilizer factories and automobile assembling plants leading. Peak levels being 
reached in output of cigarettes. Paper industry operating on more satisfactory 
basis. Retail sales running 40 to 50 per cent higher than a year ago. Wholesale 
trade quieter during April; sales of cotton goods advanced sharply by prepara- 
tions for National Cotton Week. Employment gains reducing numbers on relief. 


* 
POPULATION—11,339,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.14 


Retail sales averaging 15 to 20 per cent better than for April, 1933. Post- 
Easter lull nearly absent. Wholesale orders well maintained in nearly all lines; 
little change in prices. Upturn in demand for automobiles and house-furnishings 
continued. Delay in enactment of cotton crop control measure and adjustment of 
reduction quota contributed to business hesitancy. Cotton being marketed slowly. 
Nearly 98 per cent of Southern rice growers participating in acreage reduction. 
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BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


POPULATION—18,606,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—15.00 











7th Federal Reserve District 





Steady pace of trade maintained throughout district, despite slower move- 
ment in some trades, because of adverse weather conditions. Retail distribution 
gained around 25 per cent over April, 1933, but sales fell below comparative 1932 
totals. Volume of mail-order houses up 28 to 35 per cent. Mid-year furniture 
exhibition well attended. Industrial employment in Michigan 85 per cent greater 
than in April, 1933. Billion-dollar gain anticipated in 1934 automobile production. 


* 
POPULATION—9,676,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.82 


General confidence in future strengthened by increased activity in all major 
manufacturing lines. Some improvement in unemployment situation, but condi- ST. Louis 
tion still critical. Rate of steel output increased. Production of shoes and cloth- 
ing active at level in excess of previous year. Retail sales ahead of last April’s 
by 25 per cent. Building activity increasing. Residential property bringing 
highest prices in several years. No gains reported in orders by flour mills. 


* 
POPULATION—5,370,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—4.35 


Unfavorable weather retarded retail sales, but volume rose nearly 25 per 9th Federal Reserve District 
cent above last year’s. Staples selling better in country territory than in cities. © 
Wholesale buying for stock decreased; fill-in orders heavy. Hardware orders rose, 
but farm implement sales declined. Flour production continues to lag; all 
other industries running ahead of the volume of April, 1933. Severe winds and 
cold retarded farming operations, with conditions in some districts serious. 


* 
POPULATION—7,967,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.42 10th Federal Reserve District 

Excepting a few sections where drought eliminated crops last year, retail 
sales ranged 50 to 75 per cent higher than in April, 1933. Wholesale volume out- 
side of larger cities up 30 per cent; wholesale hardware business 45 to 50 per cent 
over last year’s. Orders for harness doubled; movement of farm implements 
slower than in March. Total number of employed declined. Wheat crop pros- 
pects less favorable; large areas ruined by dust storms. Land values advancing. 


* 


POPULATION—7,078,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—5.72 


Slackened pace of business which started at beginning of April continued 
throughout month. Average in all lines well above last year’s, with temporary let- 
down viewed as natural result of consistent climb in wholesale and retail distribu-- 
tion since last August. Consumer demand in country districts not so strong as 
in March, but total retail sales for district gained 35 to 40 per cent over April, 1933. 
Automobile sales more than double last year’s. Improvement in demand for farms. 
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6 POPULATION—9,758,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.86 


Retail trade for April held up well, with season drop in volume less than 
normal, and only small percentage below March. Wholesale trade maintained in 
most lines. Supporting higher level of business were active steel markets, in- 
creased sales of gasoline, advanced manufacturing operations, and completion of 
important canners’ code. Industrial employment increased by more than seasonal 
amount. Lumber mill operations expanded. Steamship lines report capacity bookings. 
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PAPER INDUSTRY WELL ON 
WAY TO PROFITABLE YEAR 


FTER passing 





output of newsprint in 





through three years 

of declining values 
and volume, a trend which 
was not checked until the 
second quarter of 1933, 
paper companies generally 
now have achieved a posi- 
tion which assures a more 
rapid rate of expansion. 
The new year has started 
with production as well as prices 
far above the low levels prevailing 
early in 1933, and all branches are 
to be benefited further by the codes 
which promise the elimination of 
the price-cutting mania, which all 
but destroyed the industry a few 
years ago. 

Average volume during the first 
quarter ranged from 35 to 40 per 
cent over that for the comparative 
1933 period, demand covering 
nearly the entire range of papers, 
with bond and rag leading. The 
quick recovery of the wrapping 
paper division has been little short 
of phenomenal, and is indicative 
of the spreading improvement in 
general business activity. 

The steadily increasing volume 
during the last six months of 1933, 
together with the higher prices, 
enabled a number of firms to show 
profits at the close of the year, 
while in other instances losses 
were curtailed for the first time in 
four years. Although the market 
is not quite so steady as it was last 
Fall, indications point to a more 
accelerated movement during the 
next few months, with the largest 
gains to be recorded for the better 
grades of paper. 

In marked contrast to the situa- 
tion last Summer, speculation is 
almost entirely absent, buyers 
holding commitments to actual 
needs. Orders are increasing each 
month, however, and the already 
advanced level of prices has as- 
sured a good inventory apprecia- 
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of code. 


Enlarged volume with higher prices brought 
profits to many firms in 1933; others cur- 
tailed losses for first time in four years. 
Mill operations expanding, as sales advance 
35 to 50 per cent above first quarter level 
of 1933. Prices more stable since adoption 


tion as the Spring season pro- 
gresses. 

Volume of pulp and paper pro- 
duction is 20 to 50 per cent ahead 
of that of a year ago, and is main- 
taining the pace set by the general 
recovery movement. Manufac- 
turers in the Northwest report 
steady capacity schedules which 
have been maintained for the last 
eight months. Factory employ- 
ment is increasing, now being 25 
to 35 per cent larger than in March, 
1933, with prospects for more fre- 
quent additions to pay rolls in the 
near future. 

Specialties are being produced 
in quantities as high as 100 per 
cent over last year’s, while general 
purpose wrapping papers, espe- 
cially kraft, are nearly double the 
shipments of that period. Fruit 
wrappers are being turned out in 
quantities fully 50 per cent above 
last season’s, in anticipation of an 
unusually good yield in various 
fruit districts. 


Mill Operations Expanding 


While production of newsprint 
in the United States in1933 declined 
to 946,374 tons from 1,006,569 in 
1932, or a drop of 6.2 per cent, the 
increase in the output of Canadian 
mills to 2,017,004 tons in 1933 from 
1,907,566 tons the previous year, or 
a gain of 6.2 per cent, and larger 
contributions by mills of Mexico 
and Newfoundland enabled a small 
increase to be shown for the year. 
For, the total North American 


Total failures cut 40.9 per cent. 


1933 was 3,250,579 tons, as 
compared with 3,207,291 
tons in 1932, an increase of 
1.3 per cent. Since the first 
of the current year, pro- 
duction of newsprint has 
been increasing. January 
output for the United 
States and Canada was 26 
per cent larger than in Jan- 
uary, 1933, and in February the 
gain was 28 per cent, with the total 
production of 247,000 tons marking 
the largest February output in 
four years. In the paper board 
division, which is one of the 
largest classes in point of tonnage, 
output has receded from around 75 
per cent of capacity in the third 
quarter of 1933 to about 70 per cent 
of capacity, but current orders in- 
dicate wider operations in the next 
few weeks. 


Sales Trend Still Upward 


Aggregate sales in the wholesale 
division for the first quarter were 
33 to 50 per cent more than during 
the same period of 1933. Orders 
for print paper gained about 25 
per cent, while orders for wrap- 
ping paper rose at least 45 per cent. 
Staple lines, such as bond and 
ledger paper represented the bulk 
of the sales, but the fancy papers 
for direct mail advertising still are 
showing only small percentages of 
gain. 

Wrapping paper, paper bags, 
napkins, and the cheaper lines of 
print paper undoubtedly form the 
bulk of the current movement. 
Sales to the printing trade during 
the last six months have reached 
a better total than has been re- 
corded in more than two years. 

The coarse paper market is im- 
proving, the betterment including 
kraft, kraft specialties, tissues, and 
other coarse paper lines. Fine 
papers are moving in fair quanti- 
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ties, with an increase in the size of 
the orders being particularly note- 
worthy. Books and covers now 
appear to be out of the maze of 
price readjustment problems, and 
demand has become stronger dur- 
ing the past month, while in the 
ground wood markets, orders of 
any consequence are just begin- 
ning to appear. 

The improvement in the entire 
market is having its effect on 
newsprint, orders for which have 
been on the increase during the 
last sixty days, and there is a 
heavier movement of the cheap 
grades of paper in nearly all 
branches. While distributors are 
enthusiastic concerning the steady 
rise of volume during the Spring 
months, retailers are not inclined 
to increase inventories to any 
extent. 


Prices More Stable 


During the latter half of 1933, 
prices advanced rapidly and rather 
abruptly in many instances. It is 
estimated that common grades and 
low grades of fine paper are up 40 
to 50 per cent, and high grade fine 
papers from 10 to 25 per cent from 
the 1933 comparative level. News- 
print was the only exception, as 
there has been no alteration in the 
last two years, the price continu- 
ing at $40aton. The general price 
level now stands at 10 to 30 per 
cent above that of a year ago, with 
stability strongly in evidence since 
the adoption of the N.R.A. code. 

Collections in most districts 
have improved only slightly and 
are not in keeping with the prog- 
ress made in sales. Among manu- 
facturers, collections are good, due 
undoubtedly to the class of trade 
solicited, the terms, and the close 
attention being given to the exten- 
sion of credit. The printing trade, 
one of the principal consumers of 
paper, has experienced particular- 
ly unfavorable conditions during 
the last few years, and paper 
houses accordingly have restricted 
credit. It is estimated that fully 
80 per cent of the small job printers 
now are on the C.O.D. list. The 
reduction of indebtedness of long 
standing has been rapid in the 
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South, reflecting the aid given to 
the cotton industry and other gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 


Atlanta 


Through the paper lines gen- 
erally, average sales increase 
ranges from 35 to 40 per cent over 
the same period of 1933. Demand 
has been for the general lines. 
Prices are steady, with no material 
increase anticipated. 


Baltimore 


Due to the early establishment 
of the manufacturing code in this 
industry last November, prices 
have leveled and production is 
well under way. The output of 
manufacturers has increased stead- 
ily since the close of 1933 and is 
now 28 per cent higher than the 
output at this time last year. In- 
creased demand for newsprint 
paper and the cheaper grades is 
evident. 

Wholesale dealers report large 
sales of advertising papers, but a 
slackening in stationery and some 
of the fine paper lines. Paper box, 
paper bag and wrapping paper 
wholesalers show a greatly im- 
proved condition, with sales well 
in excess of figures at this time 
last year. 

Birmingham 


Sales in the paper trade have 
continued to improve through the 
first sixty days of 1934, jobbers in 
this section reporting output ap- 


proximately 25 per cent better than 
for the same period of 1933. Im- 
provement in this line has ap- 
peared constant for the past six 
months. ” 

Boston 


This is not a large manufactur- 
ing center of paper, but many mills 
located elsewhere have their head- 
quarters here. There also are a 
large number of good-sized dealers 
in white paper, who serve the 
printing trades. They report a dis- 
tinct firmness of prices, although 
no great number of price increases. 
Business has not increased in vol- 
ume to any great extent, due to 
quietness in the printing trades 
and uncertainties over the print- 
ing code. 

Cleveland 

Conditions in the paper trade in 
this section have shown gradual 
improvement during the last six 
months. Increased volume and 
better prices enabled a number of 
concerns to show profits for the 
year, while in other instances 
losses were greatly curtailed. 
There was a falling off in demand 
in December and January, but 
first-quarter sales were 30 to 40 
per cent ahead of last year. 

Prices have shown little change 
recently. The general level now 
is about 10 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Although uncertainty 
exists in view of possible further 
reduction in working hours, which 
would increase costs, important 
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Since the first of the current year, production of newsprint has been increasing. January output was 26 per 


cent larger than in January, 193%, and in February the gain was 28 per cent. 


For both February and 


March, total production at 247,000 and 295,000 tons, respectively, marked the largest recorded for these 
months in four years. 
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price advances do not appear like- 
ly in the immediate future. 


Dallas 


Local wholesalers of paper and 
paper products have been greatly 
encouraged by a steady increase 
in volume since the first of the 
year. Starting with January, in 
which the dollar volume of sales 
was around 25 per cent larger than 
in January, 1933, the volume has 
gradually increased until it is now 
running in some cases 40 per cent 
ahead of last year. 


Indianapolis 


Wholesale distribution of fine 
paper showed a 10 per cent drop 
in volume for 1933 over 1932. Ma- 
terial improvement was made dur- 
ing the latter part of the year, and 
sales thus far in 1934 show an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over a similar 
period of 1933. Staple lines, such 
as bond and ledger paper, repre- 
sent the bulk of the sales, as the 
fancy papers for direct mail ad- 
vertising are still at a rather low 
ebb. Prices remain firm and no 
immediate increase is looked for. 


Kansas City 


Sales of paper during the first 
quarter of the current year showed 
an increase in the aggregate of 
about 40 per cent over the same 
period a year ago. The best-selling 
items are wrapping paper, paper 
bags, napkins, and cheaper lines of 
print paper. However, sales to the 
printing trade have been larger the 
last six months than for some time 
in the past. 


Minneapolis 


The wholesale paper trade is re- 
porting sales 30 to 50 per cent 
above those of a year ago, which 
were abnormally low. The demand 
is fairly well distributed as be- 
tween various types of paper. 
There is no production of conse- 
quence in the Twin Cities, but 
mills in northern Minnesota are 
reported operating to a good per- 
centage of capacity. Prices are 
holding satisfactorily, and reason- 
able optimism is expressed as to 
future trends. 


Portland, Ore. 


Volume of pulp and paper pro- 
duction in this territory is sub- 
stantially ahead of a year ago, and 
is maintaining the pace set by gen- 


eral industrial recovery. Special- 


ties are moving in volume as high 
as 100 per cent over a year ago. 
General purpose wrapping papers, 
especially kraft, are in heavy de- 
mand. 

Fruit wrappers are being order- 
ed in volume quantities in antici- 
pation of an unusually good yield 
in various Northwestern fruit dis- 
tricts. 

Richmond 


Production has shown a healthy 
increase during the past four 
weeks in most all kinds of paper, 
the output being 91 per cent of 
normal, as compared with 63 per 
cent for the previous four weeks. 
A considerable increase in the de- 
mand for print paper is expected, 
on account of the recent settle- 
ment of the printing code. 


St. Louis 


A recently completed survey of 
the paper trade in this vicinity in- 
dicates a marked improvement 
over the corresponding time a year 
ago. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers report their dollar sales to 
be from 7 to 10 per cent larger than 
for the same period of 1933. Unit 
volume is also indicated to have 
increased to some extent. This 
augmented volume of business 
may be attributed to the strength- 
ened confidence of the buying pub- 
lic generally. Merchants are re- 
ported to be purchasing more free- 
ly and in broader varieties. 


Seattle 


Pulp and paper manufacturers 
in the Northwest report continued 
steady activity, which has caused 
mills to run to capacity for the past 
year. Prices, however, were sub- 
ject to an increase in the Summer 
of 1933, but since have remained 
uniform. Employment has re- 
mained steady, and the prospects 
for the future are favorable. 

Wholesalers and jobbers of 
paper report aggregate sales 


amounting to 35 per cent better 
than for the same period a year 
ago. Printing paper has gained 
about 26 per cent, while wrapping 
paper is at least 45 per cent better 
than a year ago. 


Number of Failures Reduced 


By the final quarter of 1933, the 
financial condition of most mem- 
bers of the trade had improved 
sufficiently to bring bankruptcies 
almost to a halt, and despite the 
heavy rate of mortality during the 
early months of the year, the total 
set down for manufacturers was 
only 10, or an increase of 1 over 
1932. Most of these failures were 
among the smaller mills, as the 
monetary loss totalled but $1,944,- 
189, against the all-time high of 
$2,613,450 in 1932. 

The distributive branch of the 
industry made a more favorable 
showing, as the number of failures 
fell to 16, or less than half that of 
1932, and the involved liabilities 
dropped by nearly the same per- 
centage, receding from $1,034,347 
to $520,760. For the entire indus- 
try, the number of failures in 1933 
was 26, against 44 in 1932, a decline 
of 40.9 per cent, while defaulted 
indebtedness was $1,944,189, as 
compared with the record high of 
$2,613,450 in 1932, a decline of 32.4 
per cent. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the paper industry since 1927, 
including January and February, 
1934, as compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., shows: 


Paper Manufacturers 


Year Number Liabilities 
1927 $2,017,000 
1928 816,900 
1,929,200 

1930 Z 821,226 
1931 800,000 
1932 2,613,450 
1,944,189 

30,000 


Paper Wholesalers and Retailers 


Year Number Liabilities 
1927 $1,128,800 
1928 ' 495,707 
1929 67,592 
1930 210,300 
1931 192,100 
1932 1,034,347 
520,760 

92,362 


(*) January and February. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PAINT TRADE 
GAINING MOMENTUM RAPIDLY 


T no time since 1930 





ing demand. Aside from 





has the outlook in 

the paint industry 
been crowded with so 
many auspicious indica- 
tions of continued expan- 
sion. Although the for- 
ward movement started 
less than ten months ago, 
it already has reached such 
broad proportions that 
nearly all divisions now are shar- 
ing in the increased activity. Dur- 
ing March, April, and May, which 
comprise the most active period 
for this trade, considerable out- 
door work is expected to develop, 
including the rehabilitation of 
homes and farms. 

The rural sections, with the aid 
of Federal relief programs, are 
planning to come into the market 
with renewed vigor, and with the 
doubling-up of families decreasing 
from month to month, more apart- 
ments and private dwellings are 
being reconditioned. Sales of both 
automobile and industrial paints 
are expected to show further wide 
gains during the next few months, 
with volume of Spring business 
placed conservatively at 50 per 
cent larger than in 1933. 

The continuous uptrend of de- 
mand since November, which has 
been contrary to all seasonal ex- 
periences, is attributed chiefly to 
the large amount of business ob- 
tained from the various govern- 
mental projects. Many concerns 
report sales for January and Feb- 
ruary at 100 per cent above the 
level for the corresponding 
months of 1933, with about one- 
half of the business contributed by 
C.W.A. and P.W.A. activities and 
the balance due to the improve- 
ment in general business. Cogni- 
zance should not be lost of the 
fact, however, that comparisons 
are being made with the period in 
1933 when the trade had reached 
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in prospect. 


Aside from government-financed projects, 
heaviest orders have been for automotive and 
industrial paints and lacquers. 
Spring business placed at 50 per cent 
larger than in 1933. Sales of wallpaper up 
about 25 per cent. Further price advances 
Failures reduced 25 per cent. 


its nadir and covering for Spring 
needs was light, as no interest was 
being taken in merchandise, even 
when offered below the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Production Forging Ahead 


Entering 1933 at a level 40 per 
cent under that of 1931 and 25 per 
cent below that of 1932, sales of 
paint, varnish, and lacquer prod- 
ucts by the 586 manufacturers re- 
porting to the Bureau of Census 
rose above the comparative 1932 
total in May and by December had 
surpassed the 1931 figures by near- 
ly $3,000,000. Sales of these manu- 
facturers for the entire twelve 
months of 1933 increased to $222,- 
760,065 from $203,323,315 in 1932, a 
gain of $19,437,650, or 9.5 per cent. 

Contrary to the usual seasonal 
custom, operating schedules were 
widened during late December and 
through January. Although Feb- 
ruary showed a slackening in the 
rate of increase, compared with a 
year ago output was 25 to 50 per 
cent higher, and March production 
was 50 to 75 per cent above that in 
the corresponding month of 1933. 
In a number of centers, plants now 
are running at capacity, in order to 
supply the expanding needs of the 
automobile, refrigerator, farm im- 
plement, hardware, radio, and fur- 
niture trades. Raw material in- 
ventories are two or three times 
larger than a year ago, stocks hav- 
ing been accumulated in anticipa- 
tion of price increases and expand- 


Volume of 


the government-financed 
projects, the heaviest 
orders have been for auto- 
motive and industrial 
paints and lacquers, al- 
though sales to dealers 
have shown some improve- 
ment. Most retailers pur- 
chased heavily for stock 
during January and Feb- 
ruary, whereas a year ago there 
was a complete absence of such 
buying. Retail outlets have not 
experienced any marked pick-up, 
as yet, and house paints, on the 
whole, are moving slowly from 
manufacturers to wholesalers. 
Some plants are devoting almost 
their entire attention to govern- 
mental work. Manufacturers gen- 
erally are preparing for a con- 
tinuance of operations during the 
balance of the year at a rate fully 
25 per cent ahead of that of 1933. 


Sales Up 20 to 45 Per Cent 


With retailers, sales thus far 
this year have increased between 
20 and 45 per cent, with each suc- 
ceeding week showing a further 
improvement, and nothing but en- 
couraging indications can be dis- 
cerned for retailers in most lines. 
The increase in sales, which start- 
ed abruptly in May, 1933, has con- 
tinued irregularly but consistent- 
ly, being bolstered largely by 
industrial buying, as distribution 
of house paints is only about 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago. In- 
dustrial paints have been the best 
sellers in the majority of districts, 
with enamels and flat paints fol- 
lowing in the order named. 

April sales were greater than in 
the first quarter by 20 per cent, 
with the best-selling items in the 
cheaper grades of paint, although 
a stronger demand was in evidence 
for furniture paints and enamels. 
The demand for the better grades 
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of materials definitely is on the in- 
crease, and more of the high- 
quality goods are expected to be 
sold during the Spring season than 
at any time in the last four years. 
In some sections of the Southwest, 
the rate of gain has not been com- 
parable with that in other parts of 
the country, due to the depressed 
condition of the building industry 
and the comparatively small vol- 
ume of repair work being done. 

The higher costs of raw ma- 
terials, not the least of which have 
been the advances in the quota- 
tions on linseed oil and zinc, have 
resulted in lifting the price level 
20 to 25 per cent above that of a 
year ago. While the trend is de- 
cidedly upward, no abrupt mark- 
ups are in prospect for the imme- 
diate future, unless quotations on 
raw materials should rise suddenly 
or higher wage scales and reduced 
working hours should become 
operative for factories working 
under the code. Collections have 
been slow, particularly in the 
dealer end of the business, but 
there has been a gradual improve- 
ment, and current accounts are be- 
ing taken care of in a generally 
satisfactory manner. 


Wallpaper Demand Expanding 


Consumer buying in the wall- 
paper division now is averaging 
about 25 per cent in excess of pur- 
chases made during the same 
period of the year preceding. 
There is a noticeable broadening 
of the demand for the higher 
grades of paper, indicating that 
owners of the better types of 
homes, who have deferred having 
work done in recent years, again 
are redecorating. 

In fact, wallpaper is gaining in 
popularity and is being used in 90 
per cent of the later constructed 
residences. Fabric effects in the 
lighter and milder color tones are 
at present the best sellers. Oil 
finishes permit repeated cleanings 
and offer a more practical covering 
than heretofore. 

Production of wallpaper is run- 
ning 50 per cent higher in some 
mills than at this time last year, 
and while output in dollar value 
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has made a larger gain than in 
units, the normal seasonal demand 
from April to June is expected to 
increase the latter figure. Whole- 
salers are stocking up, as their 
holdings have been light for al- 
most three years, while current 
distribution has gained from 10 to 
35 per cent, as compared with a 
year ago. Prices have stiffened, 
being from 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than in 1933, with further in- 
creases expected before the end of 
the season. 


Atlanta 


Manufacturers and jobbers of 
paints report an increase of 25 per 
cent in sales, as compared with the 
same period in 1933, with collec- 
tions 15 per cent better and classed 
as satisfactory. No material ad- 
vance in prices has occurred since 
the first of the year, but raw ma- 
terials have gone up, and possibly 
prices will follow on finished 
products. 


Baltimore 


Following a generally depressed 
year, the production of paint and 
wallpaper manufacturers has in- 
creased steadily until the output is 
50 per cent higher in some quarters 


than the output at this time last 
year. Production has increased in 
dollar value more than in units, but 
the normal seasonal demand is ex- 
pected to increase the latter figure. 

Wholesalers are stocking up and 
distribution to retailers and job- 
bers shows an increase of 10 to 35 
per cent. The best-selling items 
are largely the cheaper grades of 
both paint and wallpaper, but late- 
ly a demand for furniture paints 
and enamels has been in evidence. 


Cincinnati 

The uptrend in paint sales, 
which started about May, 1933, and 
has continued irregularly but con- 
sistently, is attributed principally 
to industrial buying. Moreover, 
dealers having low inventories 
placed larger commitments in or- 
der to cover against advancing 
prices, which have since become 
more regular, although an increase 
in the cost of zinc and certain raw 
materials is expected. 

Consumer buying in wallpaper 
division now is averaging about 25 
per cent in excess of purchases 
made during the same period of 
the preceding year. A noticeable 
demand for higher-grade papers is 
evident. 


SALES OF PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER PRODUCTS* 
(586 Manufacturers) 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Bureau of Census. 

Starting with May, 1933, sales of paints each month rose above the comparative total of 1932 and by 

December had surpassed the 1931 figure by nearly $3,000,000. Sales of these manufacturers for the entire 

twelve months of 1933 increased to $222,760,065 from $208,323,315 in 1932, a gain of $19,437,650, or 
9.5 per cent. 
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Cleveland 


Paint manufacturing, an impor- 
tant industry in this section, has 
shown a sharp upturn since the 
Spring of 1933. Leading concerns 
in the line closed their fiscal years 
with a profit resulting from im- 
proved volume as well as better 
selling prices. Sales during the 
Summer and Fall months increased 
between 10 and 20 per cent, due to 
public and civil works projects, the 
upturn in the automotive industry, 
and improved industrial demand. 

Wallpaper business has been at 
a low level for some time, due to 
lack of new construction and re- 
luctance on the part of building 
owners to redecorate. There has 
been a moderate improvement, 
however, and outlook for Spring 
is better than for several years. 


Dallas 


The sale of paint and wallpaper 
continues at an unsatisfactorily 
low level, although, due to the 15 
per cent increase in prices, the 
volume is moderately ahead of this 
period last year. The lack of im- 
provement is attributed to the de- 
pressed condition of the building 
industry and the comparatively 
small volume of repair work being 
done. The demand for the better 
grade of merchandise is increasing. 
The best part of the business seems 
to be coming from the country dis- 
tricts. 


Detroit 


There was a seasonal slackening 
in the movement of paints during 
the first quarter, but a steady in- 
crease in retail sales is expected, 
as the early opening of Spring 
trade gave further stimulation to 
wholesale buying. Manufacturers 
are preparing for a continuance of 
the 25 per cent increase in demand 
over a year ago. 

Prices have been raised in all 
paint and color products fully 15 
per cent. Liberal purchases con- 
tinue to be made in the industrial 
fields, but house paints still are be- 
low the average levels of pre- 
depression years. Wholesale 
orders for paints, varnishes and 
enamels are ranging from 40 to 50 
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per cent better than last year at 
the same time. 


Kansas City 


It is claimed that the general 
change in sales totals over 1933 is 
30 to 40 per cent. Prices have ad- 
vanced considerably, with pros- 
pects for still further increases. 
There is a wide movement to re- 
place considerable wornout prop- 
erty and old buildings, which is 
encouraging the local trade. 


Omaha 


With about twenty wholesale 
distributors, this is an important 
distribution center for paints, var- 
nishes, wallpaper and allied prod- 
ucts. Demand has been featured 
by industrial paints, as a result of 
the large amount of business ob- 
tained in the past ninety days from 
various Federal projects. 

Many concerns report sales as 
showing an increase of 100 per 
cent, as compared to the same 
months in 1933. Price increases 
recently effective have resulted in 
an advance of 20 to 25 per cent, as 
compared with the same period 
twelve months ago. 


Portland, Ore. 


The volume of paint sales in this 
vicinity is from 60 to 70 per cent 
over a year ago. Federal work has 
stimulated private enterprise, and 
there is a noticeable tendency 
toward the refinishing of exteriors. 
The development of a synthetic 
enamel has, to some degree, re- 
placed the use of the more expen- 
sive lacquers on interior work, and 
application by spray-gun is becom- 
ing more general. 


Richmond 


There has been considerable im- 
provement in both paint and wall- 
paper sales since the first of the 
year. Prices have advanced from 
5 to 10 per cent on regular estab- 
lished brands, while other lines are 
becoming firmer. Much of the 
business, especially sales to the 
government, was taken at a very 
small profit. Inside paint is the 
best seller, while enamels and flat 
paints are in good demand. 


Seattle 


Wholesalers of paint and wall- 
paper in the Pacific Northwest 
claim that sales during the first 
four months of 1934 were between 
40 and 50 per cent greater than for 
the same period of 1933. This is 
due, perhaps, to the fact that Jan- 
uary and February of 1933 were 
the poorest months experienced by 
this trade. Paints, alone, are re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of 
the increase, but wallpaper is 
showing more activity and has 
been in steady demand. 


Failure Reduction Small 


Although only half as many 
paint manufacturers went into 
bankruptcy in 1933 as during the 
year preceding, and the reduction 
in the involved liabilities was near- 
ly as large, failures among whole- 
salers and retailers were only 15 
fewer than in 1932, while the de- 
faulted indebtedness rose. For 
both divisions of the trade, insol- 
vencies in 1933 numbered 118, 
against 158 in 1932, a drop of only 
40, or 25.3 per cent, while the 
money loss which these failures 
entailed in 1933 decreased to $2,- 
250,275, from $2,787,275 in 1932, 
merely $537,000, or 19.3 per cent. 
During the first two months of the 
current year, however, both the 
number of failures and the liabil- 
ities were sharply below those for 
the comparative months of 1933. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the paint trade since 1927, in- 
cluding the first two months of the 
current year, as compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers of Paint 


Liabilities 
$261,600 
272,575 
336,003 
1,152,556 
2,592,024 
1,453,839 
840,626 
53,291 


Number 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Paint 


Liabilities 
$932,229 
791,019 
5,650,373 
1,843,693 
1,546,173 
1,333,436 
1,410,649 
103,777 


(*) January and February, inclusive. 


Year Number 
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APRIL FAILURES REDUCED 
459 PER CENT FROM 1933 


DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 
Ratio of Commercial Failures to Each 10,000 Business Concerns 


USINESS failures in the 
United States in April, both in 
the number and liabilities, 

touched another low point. The 
records of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
show for that month 1,052 business 
defaults, for which the total in- 
debtedness was $25,786,975. With 
the exception of the short month 
of February this year, when the 
number of insolvencies reported 
was 1,049, there was no month 
since January, 1920, in which fail- 
ures were so low in number. 

In March of this year there were 
1,102 business defaults, while for 
April a year ago there were 1,921 
similar bankruptcies. At that time, 
the tendency in the matter of 
these unfortunate occurrences was 
decidedly toward a lower level, as 
to the number. Business failures 
for two or three years prior to 
April of last year had been very 
numerous and involved unusually 
large financial losses. 

For April, 1932, and 1931, the 
number was, respectively, 2,816 
and 2,383. In both instances, the 
figures were the highest ever re- 
ported for that month. The de- 
cline for the month just closed 
from the figures for April, 1932, 




















a Monthly ——————__, 5-Year Average 7—~Monthly— 

1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1925-29 Ratio 1922 1921 

JRRORTY. 2:00.00 sescs 82.5 179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 . 126.2 
DODEUBTY  « .00 0.00% 71.9 159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 147.0 168.7 123.4 
MD in oS oe eas 64.2 111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 126.6 144.8 98.1 
BI ns 54 sik. cats 65.4 115.3 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 123.0 137.38 93.8 
BE ck 0 on kanes esse 1138.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 104.5 119.8 124.4 88.5 
* aa a Peet a oe 99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 100.8 115.6 105.4 82.7 
ee reve 90.4 156.3 112.1 112.4 95.7 109.7 110.4 93.6 
PUIG <.0:0.¥.4:0 0:00 0.0 ane 86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 90.9 104.2 93.4 99.8 
September ........ alten 71.0 182.1 114.0 112.9 87.2 100.0 98.7 93.4 
NR 6.6 eke hee aes 76.6 1387.8 1384.7 117.0 90.2 103.8 109.8 94.5 
November ......... eres 82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 107.1 122.8 112.3 108.8 
December ......... wens 74.0 145.3 158.8 140.7 112.0 128.3 114.0 159.6 
SMEs oiav area pciaie ---- 103.6 153.38 133.4 120.7 8 119.4 102.0 


was 1,764, equal to a reduction of 
64.1 per cent, while the number 
of insolvencies in April this year 
was 869 less than a year ago, or 
45.2 per cent lower. 

Liabilities for the past month 
also were considerably reduced, 
compared with those of preceding 
months. The amount for April 
this year was $25,786,975, against 
$27,227,511 for March and $51,097,- 
384, in April a year ago. For 
February, the amount was espe- 
cially low and for one or two 
months toward the close of 1933, 


_liabilities were less than appeared 


for April this year. 
With the exception of Septem- 
ber and November, 1933, and 


RECORD OF APRIL FAILURES 
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Reduced to a total of 1,052, the number of failures recorded for April was the lowest seé down for that 
month since 1920, and the lowest for any month since January, 1920, with the exception of February this 
year. The reduction from April, 1938, amounts to 45.2 per cent, and 62.6 per cent from April, 1982. 
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February, 1934, however, the total 
liabilities for April, 1934, were the 
lowest set down for any month 
since January, 1920. In April, 
1932, when the number of defaults 
touched the peak level for that 
month, liabilities rose to $101,968,- 
693, establishing an all-time high. 


Dun’s Insolvency Index 


The decline in April is clearly 
indicated by Dun’s Insolvency In- 
dex. The figure for that month 
this year was 65.4, compared with 
115.3 for that month a year ago 
and 158.0 in April, 1932. The lat- 
ter figure was a high record for 
April. The Insolvency Index for 
the five-year period 1925-1929, in- 
clusive, was 107.4, the April In- 
solvency Index this year showing 
a decline of 42 points. 

For the four months of 1934, 
Dun’s Insolvency Index has aver- 
aged 73.5. This was very much 
lower than the average for either 
of the two preceding years; in 
fact, the Insolvency Index this 
year to date shows a marked re- 
duction for that number in any 
year back to 1920. For the five 
years 1925-1929, inclusive, the av- 
erage for the first four months of 
the year was 121.4, the reduction 
for 1934 being 47.9 points. 

Dun’s Insolvency Index has 
been at an unusually low point 
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now for nearly a year. Following Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—April 














ili i Number Liabilities ~ 

the tehenaeinnes of the henke-e Districts “1934 1933 1932' ° 1934 1933 1932 
year ago, business failures showed poston (1)........---- 100 196 265 $1,870,682 $5,602,331 $6,383,206 
i ‘ New York (2)......+05- 249 «475 + =707 8,810,733 16,493,266 30,903,154 
yee ened a a nupober and Philadelphia (3)......-. 44.118. 178 2,055,255 5,081,377 10,568,121 
liabilities. The reduction con-  (yeveland (4)........-. 92 182 212 3,327,769 6,008,397 8,027,465 
tinued into this year. There was’7 Richmond (5).......... 59 98 143 672,432 1,449,006 8,036,214 
: Atlanta (6)........--.. 76 73. 128 1,016,110 1,401,400 2,080,171 
something more than the seasonal Ghicago (7).........-- 153 258 432 4,242,326 7,982,100 14,821,486 
variation throughout most of this St. Louis (8).......... 24 68 151 305,505 996,043 5,599,920 
2 Minneapolis (9)......-- 36 64 65 403,582 578,051 1,045,612 
time. The March Insolvency In- Kansas City (10)....... 838 121 140 261,170 1,479,485 4,170,787 
dex was at the low point. The Dallas (11)............ 31 65 82 425,629 852,051 1,732,916 

: s 7) ee 55 205 2,395,782 173,87 7,699, 
slight advance for April, although San Francisco (12) _ 155 _ 208 _ 328 395,7 3,173,877 7,699,641 
Total United States. 1,052 1,921 2,816 $25,786,975 $51,097,384 $101,068,693 


failures in that month were a trifle 
lower in number than for March, 


April, 1934 


-—Manufacturing— -— Other Com'l-— 


c—_Trading—_, 
Liabilities 


was due to the changes in the Districts No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. 
: EES ee 38 $735,331 51 $503,676 11 $631,675 

number of business concerns. Masel.sascicenxver 65 4,252,252 153 2,212,699 31 2,345,782 
; sei as WOE. oi ceirnda eos 18 1,077,894 26 750,567 5 226,794 
Geographical Divisions ea veer 23 ~—«- 1,057,819 62 1,461,740 7 808,210 

; a | RRO MA 16 331,575 39 316,882 4 23,975 

Separated by geographical divi- sixth .............. 23 404,821 48 573,231 5 38,058 

‘ : : BIR ois brevets 45 1,227,713 91 2,141,096 17 873,517 
pigeon the April report of business EEE Sees 7 77,670 16 224,869 1 2,966 
failures makes a generally fav-  Ninth.............. 5 65,584 30 336,698 1 1,300 
: : : Ce cc cbacentes 5 48,526 23 167,120 5 45,524 

orable showing, lees es 4 89,428 27 336,201 el? ODT hae 
with last year’s return. In four twelfth ............ 37 931,183 103 1,143,562 15 $21,037 
of the twelve Federal Reserve Dis- Total U. S...... 281 $10,299,796 669 $10,168,341 102 $5,318,838 
: . April, 1933...... 422 $18,736,800 1,352 $25,954,034 147 $6,406,550 
tricts the number of defaults this April, 1932...... 641 $43,138,172 2,606 $41,736,272 169 $16,194,239 


year was less than one-half of that 
reported in April, 1933. 
These four districts were Phila- 


marked improvement over a year 
ago. Liabilities, too, were very 
much smaller in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts than 


ratio to the total for these four 
Federal Reserve Districts in April 


Analysis of Failures by Liability Groups for April 























Liabilities —_. they were in April, 1933. The 

nn ry ree ON, fi 1933 > improvement was marked in the 

1934 Ratio 1933 Ratio Total Average Total Average P a . . 

Under $5,000...... 429 40.8 710 37.0 $1,139,326 $2,656 $2,268,179 $3,195 report for trading failures this 

$5,000 to $25,000.. 442 42.0 823 42.8 4,807,171 11,080 9,699,366 11.785 year 

$25,000 to $100,000 129 123 271 14.1 6,159,467 47,748 12,970,461 47,861 ; ; 

$100,000 and Over. 52 4.9 117 6.1 13,591,011 261,366 26,159,378 223,584 The only increase shown for 

Wile occas 1,052 100.0 1,921 100.0 $25,786,975 $24,512 $51,097,384 $26,599 April this year in the compilation 


by Federal Reserve Districts was 





delphia, St. Louis, 
and Dallas. 

There were other sections in 
which the failures last month were 
considerably reduced, as com- 


Kansas City, 


of last year was 53.7 per cent. The 
comparison this year shows a 


Failures in Specified Cities 


in Atlanta, where failures num- 
bered 76, against 73 for April, 1933. 


in the United States—April 


—— Failures-— 








—— 
April, 1933 


. Fed. Res. ‘April, 1934 
pared with the same record for City Dist. Pop. No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
April, 1933. These include the eleiinone Te pet te 5 ousiees - —— 18 $142,000 
= Rs cats ce eee bt 781,188 § 7,74 24 1,046,709 
Boston, Cleveland, and the Minne-  pumalo ............... 2 573.076 10 427,367 19 149,637 
apolis Federal Reserve Districts. Chicago eee ve Oe 6 Oe 6.8 7 3,376,438 53 2,522,200 74 3,781,600 
I . Cineinnati ............ 4 451,160 5 121,854 13 730,112 
n New England, which prac- teveland ............ 4 900,429 18 359,612 33 671,955 
tically covers the Boston Federal pe ie et eeteeveneees 7 png 12 200,135 25 924,857 
a m ndianapolis .......... 7 364,161 2 17,961 3 15,800 
Reserve District, New York, Chi- Jersey City............ 2 316,716 6 162,322 8 123,521 
cago, and San Francisco districts, Kansas City, Mo....... 10 399,746 Vix sa) Rca eee 11 48,737 
h zi fai Los Angeles........... 12 1,238,048 32 1,206,142 36 910,783 
there were 657 business ailures Louisville ............ 8 807,745 iden cli ier to's 4 134,000 
last month, compared with 1,132 hie ieketne ence 7 prey 13 217,579 17 226.220 
: nneapolis .......--- 9 464,35 7 64,055 14 107,268 
in the same month last year. The Newark .............. 2 442,337 13 249,550 13 523,821 
reduction this year was large, New Orleans .......... 6 458,762 2 10.558 1 2.580 
; 475 j b New York City ....... 2 6,930,446 153 4,307,179 294 10,993,565 
amounting to in number, OF philadelphia ........-. 3 1,950,961 17 1,167,926 87 2,071,863 
Pittsburgh ........... 4 669,817 5 208,665 14 905,719 

per cent less. 

Portland, Ore.......... 12 301,815 7 74,760 16 65,929 
In these four Federal Reserve  jochester ............ 2 328,132 3 23,030 3 16,000 
Districts, the business defaults - — wesereeececs aS pon gi b wae é.. 138,508 
: an Francisco......... 2 334, ¢ f 5,22 pa | 459,459 
last month constituted 62.5 per  geattle ............... 2B 365,583 12 72,118 20 163,441 
cent of all business failures in the Washington, D. C...... 5 486,869 7 38,790 1 14,500 
United States in that month. The tate eC eee ee arate 433 $12,366,567 728 $24,368,584 
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Branches of Business 


Failures in April show a marked 
reduction in each of the three 
leading classes into which the 
figures are separated. Relatively, 
the best showing in the compari- 
son with the report for April, 1933, 
is for the large trading division. 
For the month just closed, there 
were 669 defaults in trading lines, 
involving $10,168,341 of liabilities. 
These figures compare with 1,352 
trading failures in April, 1933, for 
$25,954,034 of indebtedness. 

The ratio of the trading defaults 
to all insolvencies last month was 
63.5 per cent. A year ago the ratio 
of trading failures to the total of 
all defaults was 70.4 per cent. 
Failures in manufacturing lines 
last month numbered 281, owing 
a total of $10,299,796. The same 
figures for April, 1933, were 422 
involving $18,736,800 of indebted- 
ness. In the third division, mainly, 
agents and brokers, there were 102 
defaults, against 147 a year ago, 
and $5,318,838 of liabilities last 
month, compared with $6,406,550 in 
April of last year. 








c 1934 . 
April Number Liabilities 
Manufacturers ...........-- 281 $10,299,796 
Traders: 
A ee ie ey and 591 8,874,039 
Wrolesale .oiccccccccscsce 78 1,294,302 
Agents and Commercial Ser.. 102 5,318,838 
United States............. 1,052 $25,786,975 
om 1933. \ 
April , Number Liabilities 
Manufacturers ...........+-+ 422 $18,736,800 
Traders: 
REE Sow ne be 5.8 oe s'0-6.0 a:0:0 1,224 22,129,899 
DN 66S vase sicees 128 8,824,135 
Agents and Commercial Ser. . 147 6,406,550 
United States............. 1,921 $51,097,843 


The classification of the April 
failures by divisions of industry 
makes an interesting exhibit. The 
vast reduction that has taken place 
since April of last year is shown, 
for example, in the manufacturing 
lines, where numerical decreases 
were shown for all but the paint 
division. The money involved 
was in excess of last April’s total 
in six of the twenty-one lines, but 
substantial declines in the fifteen 
remaining groups counterbalanced 
these gains to the extent of 
$8,437,004. 
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cm Number ii Liabilities —, 
MANUFACTURERS Apr., 1934 Apr., 1933 Apr., 1934 Apr., 1933 
MIO ay os 5s 6 6 .ns ss oe ca en.s a9 bers 19 24 $1,353,920 $954,389 
Milling and Bakers. ...........202- 27 32 418,649 347,142 
Chemicals and Drugs............+.. 3 8 30,565 301,720 
Clothing and Furnishings........... 12 18 385,843 473,806 
Teetiles COMET) «oc occ wise ess ves 14 30 198,867 810,409 
Hats, Gloves and Furs............. 12 17 114,239 227,208 
Shoes and Leather. ... 00. ce0ccces 7 13 85,737 420,966 
SS Seer erica 3 2 193,810 39,000 
SN MINNIS 5 5 estas hese eee ¥< tii Vee ae ee 
Tobacco and Beverages............- 5 9 70,371 178,973 
III 6 556 a ws: 'aro em we ricle’e Koeln s aa 8 283,941 396,000 
Lumber and Building Lines......... 32 36 1,354,099 3,221,811 
ee ne eG ee 8 22 382,786 2,681,801 
Transportation Equipment.......... 10 19 2,304,272 554,476 
Oe ere en ee ee ie 45 55 1,046,034 3,063,766 
Non-Ferrous Metals................ 10 10 155,307 77,473 
PSTORINN ROO) TIVES 6 65.6. 's0s. 000 508 3 10 195,639 587,056 
Printing and Publishing............ 10 33 126,453 1,409,636 
Paper and Paper Products.......... 3 7 671,259 86,760 
Stone, Clay and Glass.............. 13 17 194,066 974,889 
PO SR PS Le ee ee eee 41 52 733,939 1,929,519 
Total Manufacturers........... 281 422 $10,299,796 $18,736,800 
RETAIL DEALERS 
SSO NOONE Sis o's \c'n ninictnwseb ee 20 69 $277,885 $793,441 
Grocers, Meat and Fish............. 171 272 1,271,529 2,637,618 
Clothing and Furnishings........... 52 157 445,889 2,011,395 
Dry Goods and Department Stores... 30 79 305,401 1,648,268 
Hats, Gloves and Furs............. 9 16 63,616 103,361 
Leather and Shoes.............006. 26 59 356,570 601,295 
NNN an ahs ones ailed ae emaracs 16 41 113,508 1,001,466 
Lumber and Building Materials..... 11 14 167,228 411,918 
Chemicals and Drugs.............. 52 114 553,717 8,991,245 
PRIN sano 5 deo is wrese ache 5 ik oasis ia tin as 6 10 43,794 63,688 
Tobacco, Billiards and Beverages.... 12 15 243,123 97,658 
Paper and Paper Products.......... 6 12 146,579 116,382 
Books and Periodicals.............. os 7 42,288 576,506 
OREN 0G eG a p bes sieainsiese 3 a4 16,464 128,749 
DEE sees kansas okos uke pees 11 37 202,949 1,153,078 
IE. ga leis wha tw: ai bm enw 6S lea 10 30 66,152 521,543 
Non-Ferrous Metals................ oe wie ae aiceae Sore 
Hardware and Toole:.. 2.5... .<csee 30 49 466,476 484,800 
ERY FOO oo aw ie 6c eM eK eres ees 4 9 76,527 196,795 
Hotels and Restaurants............ 54 65 2,315,541 2,143,321 
Petestiam “enil Geel « o66 6.665 kick ckes 17 34 431,215 899,846 
Stone, Clay and Glass.............. 5 5 359,340 218,783 
Transportation Equipment.......... 20 50 519,587 1,392,582 
Be kino Cdk eke 4 kee eK eo eee 22 69 388,661 936,161 
Total Retail Dealers........... 591 1,224 $8,874,039 $22,129,899 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Books and Periodicals.............. ate 2 $48,578 
Chemicals and Drugs............0. < 1 a does 4,500 
WINES cho oo os a pe vce nee ss 1 es $40,000 segues 
Lumber and Building Lines......... 4 3 129,685 70,397 
Groceries, Meat and Fish.......... 39 48 593,786 1,187,132 
Ee rr eee 1 11 5,400 796,027 
Teather and Shoes... ... 0. . oe scccees 1 3 27,587 120,000 
en SOE ETT REET eS Tee 1 6 6,993 129,767 
Non-Ferrous Metals................ 1 6 15,000 621,249 
ES SO Pe ee ee ee i I 4 9,000 33,300 
Paper and Paper Products.......... 2 8 9,250 304,028 
Pekeoloum: and: Coal... os 2c nce es 3 9 76,600 156,859 
a a ee ake 4 Ral eeure 28,925 
Stone, Clay and Glass.............. 1 : 30,000 8,000 
Clothing and Furnishings........... its 4 SES AF 52,136 
DT GHIOEE, 6 0: 0'i a4 cn cne os awaneree pack 4 3 76,954 24,076 
Transportation Equipment.......... 6 4 50,460 63,164 
NINES in shld Bi io ocean hes 0 wile ie ooo 13 8 223,587 175,997 
Total Wholesale Dealers........ 78 128 $1,294,302 $3,824,135 
AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
NEE NINE So a o.oo conse opto eles acoso ape ace 3 6 $91,921 $81,426 
Brokers (Investment)..........-++++ 1 8 551,965 795,347 
LS aR Rpt cen nae 10 7 114,108 63,995 
NN 2c stats pose Si ae wine > Obes 12 21 . 110,345 471,074 
BEIEE nino 0 DS See oie eww se S040 wap + ¢ 15 22 390,991 232,716 
Insurance and Real Estate.......... 25 40 2,040,476 3,178,507 
SIEM Caio! Ya le’a Satoh oo sii a > ios ewe 37% 3 8 85,372 245.380 
Taxicab Companies..............--- 3 1 35,345 60,000 
oe OPO ee eer re 4 4 27,986 48,166 
ICS SS SiS SOG BRERA ae SRC A 26 30 1,870,329 1,229'939 
Total Agents & Commercial Ser. 102 147 $5,318,838 $6,406,550 
Total United States............ 1,052 1,921 $25,786,975 $51,097,384 
REVIEW 
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Failures by Branches of Business—April, 1934 




















-———- Number, rc Liabilitie: >) 
1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 1933 
MANUFACTURERS April March April April March April 
Iron, Steel and Foundries.... 18 12 31 $432,948 $438,707 $1,458,971 
Machinery and Tools........ 20 21 35 2,804,047 720,279 1,408,043 
Woolens, Carpets, etc........ 1 1 5 89,585 1,700,000 189,483 
Cottons and Lace............ z oe 4 TEOGG:  |.. cvlessuas 61,078 
Lumber and Building Lines... 36 40 44 1,638,040 2,599,709 3,617,811 
Clothing and Furnishings. .... 12 15 18 385,843 369,193 473,406 
Hats, Gloves and Furs....... 12 6 17 114,239 114,400 227,208 
Chemicals and Drugs........ 3 4 8 30,565 40,111 301,720 
OR i200 550-9 a 'dithg wd, 6 0,450 8% 3 2 2 193,810 124,416 39,000 
Printing and Pngraving...... 10 16 33 126,453 503,699 1,409,636 
Milling and Bakers.......... 27 17 32 418,649 333,302 347,142 
Leather and Shoes.......... z 19 13 85,737 339,243 420,966 
po eer i ek 5 6 9 70,371 44,906 178,973 
Stone, Clay and Glass....... 13 17 17 194,066 1,098,868 974,889 
BEET, Geng cediews cae tne 113 125 154 3,704,087 3,812,565 7,628,474 
Total Manufacturing....... ~ 281 801 422 $10,299,796 $12,239,398 $18,736,800 
TRADERS 
General Stores.............+ 20 23 69 $277,885 $457,197 $793,441 
Groceries, Meat and Fish... . 210 196 320 1,865,315 1,991,049 3,524,750 
Hotels and Restaurants...... 54 60 65 2,315,541 615,136 2,143,321 
TN ch sate wis ue si0w se 2% 12 8 15 243,123 517,483 97,658 
Clothing and Furnishings..... 52 65 161 445,889 854,853 2,063,531 
Dry Goods and Carpets...... 34 43 82 382,355 1,019,613 1,672,344 
Shoes and Luggage.......... 27 28 62 384,157 210,315 721,295 
Furniture and Crockery...... 18 31 48 154,933 387,808 1,226,321 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools. . 32 41 57 482,440 813,981 620,735 
Chemicals and Drugs........ 52 60 115 555,717 765,571 8,995,745 
NN ois 3 6d ce eed dese y i 8 14 52,794 46,618 96,988 
Jewelry and Clocks.......... 11 16 37 202,949 245,748 1,153,078 
Books and Papers........... 12 14 19 198,117 216,465 687,413 
Hats, Gloves and Furs....... 9 8 16 63,616 17,401 103,361 
Po) Sa ee Per 119 94 272 2,543,510 1,948,387 7,054,053 
Total Trading. «66 occciceice ~ 669 695 1,352 $10,168,341 $10,107,625 $25,954,034 
Other Commercial........... 102 106 147 5,318,838 4,880,488 6,406,550 
Total United States....... 1,052 1,102 1,921 $25,786,975 $27,227,511 $51,097,384 
Large and Small Failures—April 
MANUFACTURING 
¢ Total ~ -—-$100,000 & More— —Under $100,000— 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities Average 
1934.... 281 $10,299,796 22 $6,193,583 259 $4,106,213 $15,854 
1988.... 422 18,736,800 50 =: 111,274,015 372 7,462,785 20,061 
1982 4..5.. 641 43,138,172 72 32,028,231 569 11,109,941 19,525 
1981.... 515 18,719,144 42 12,032,125 473 6,687,019 14,138 
TRADING 
1934.... 669 $10,168,341 15 $3,596,193 654 $6,572,148 $10,049 
19388.... 1,852 25,954,034 37 9,761,289 1,815 16,192,795 12,314 
4982...6 2,006 41,736,272 62 17,474,446 1,944 24,261,826 12,480 
ASSL... «0 1,710 26,386,171 37 7,443,520 1,673 18,942,651 11,323 
ALL COMMERCIAL 
1934.... 1,052 $25,786,975 52 $18,591,011 1,000 $12,195,964 $12,196 
1933.... 1,921 51,097,384 117 26,159,378 1,804 24,938,006 13,824 
1982 5.5.3: 2,816 101,068,693 161 62,483,222 2,655 38,585,471 14,533 
1931.... 2,883 50,868,135 91 238,836,402 2,292 27,531,733 12,012 
Large and Small Failures—March 
MANUFACTURING 
———Total—— $100,000 & More— —Under $100,000 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. - Liabilities Average 
1934.... 301 $12,239,398 26 $7,562,665 275 $4,676,733 $17,006 
1933.... 462 17,582,887 34 9,433,401 428 8,149,486 19,941 
1m... 642 31,293,421 76 21,049,881 566 10,243,540 18,098 
TOBE 5.0 <0 582 24,072,069 33 16,112,844 542 7,959,225 14,498 
: TRADING 
1934.... 695 $10,107,625 16 $2,828,180 679 $7,279,445 $10,721 
1988.... 1,886 23,204,442 41 8,289,589 1,295 14,964,853 11,556 
1982.... 2,108 44,117,955 50 17,327,965 2,058 26,789,990 13,017 
1981.... 1,848 380,847,959 41 9,049,260 1,802. 21,298,699 11,819 
ALL COMMERCIAL 
1984.... 1,102 $27,227,511 57 $13,927,815 1,045 $13,299,696 $12,727 
1988.... 1,948 48,500,212 93 22,467,109 1,855 26,033,103 14,034 
1931.... 2,604 60,386,550 88 28,644,002 2,516 31,742,548 12,616 
1932.... 2,951 93,760,311 156 50,518,378 2,795 43,241,933 15,471 
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Among retailers, 


the 


number 


was 591, or 51.7 per cent under the 
1,224 failures for April, 1933. 
Liabilities were lowered in nine- 
teen of the twenty-four divisions, 
bringing the aggregate well below 
the figures for the same period of 


last year. 


Quite a drop also was 


registered for the wholesale 
dealers, the number being 50, or 
39.1 per cent lower, and the 
monetary loss was $2,529,833 under 
the $3,824,135 recorded in April, 
1933, bringing the total down to 


$1,294,302. 


Monthly and Quarterly Failure Figures 


February 
January 


1st Quarter.... 


stew eeee 


ste eee 


er 


seaeeeee 


ist Quarter.... 


c——-Number——,, 
1934 1933 1932 
1,052 1,921 2,816 


1,102 1,948 2,951 
1,049 2,378 2,732 
1,364 2,919 3,458 


3,515 7,245 9,141 


1933 1932 1931 
1,132 2,469 2,758 
1,237 2,073 2,195 
1,206 2,273 2,362 


3,575 6,815 7,315 
1,116 2,182 1,936 
1,472 2,796 1,944 
1,421 2,596 1,983 


- 4,009 7,574 5,863 


1,648 2,688 1,993 
1,909 2,788 2,248 
1,921 2,816 2,383 


. 5,478 8,292 6,624 


1,948 2,951 2,604 
2,378 2,732 2,563 
2,919 3,458 3,316 


+ 7,245 9,141 8,483 


1932 1931 1930 
2,469 2,758 2,525 
2,073 2,195 2,031 
2,273 2,362 2,124 


- 6,815 7,315 6,680 


2,182 1,936 1,963 
2,796 1,944 1,913 
2,596 1,983 2,028 





2,688 1,993 2,026 
2,788 2,248 2,179 
2,816 2,383 2,198 








2,951 2,604 2,347 
2,732 2,563 2,262 
8,458 3,316 2,759 








Liabilities 
1934 
$25,786,975 


$27,227,511 
19,444,718 
32,905,428 


$79,577,657 


1933 
$27,200,432 
25,353,376 
30,581,970 


$83,135,778 


$21,846,906 
42,776,049 
27,481,103 


$92,104,058 


$35,344,909 
47,971,573 
51,097,384 


$134,413,866 


$48,500,212 
65,576,068 
79,100,602 


$193,176,882 


1932 
$64,188,643 
53,621,127 
52,869,974 


$170,679,744 


$56,127,634 
77,031,212 
87,189,639 


. 7,574 5,863 5,904 $220,348,485 


$76,931,452 
83,763,521 
101,068,693 





- 8,292 6,624 6,403 $261,763,666 


$98,760,311 
84,900,106 
96,860,205 


9,141 8,483 7,368 $275,520,622 


In the Other Commercial class, 
there was a drop of 30.6 per cent 
in the number of failures, in com- 
parison with the figures for April, 
1933, and the indebtedness was 


lowered by $1,087,712. 


2/ 








APRIL BANK CLEARINGS 
REACH TWO-YEAR HIGH 


ANK clearings in April were 
the largest for any month since 
January, 1932. There was a 

considerable increase in the 
amount for the month just closed 
over that for March, as well as for 
the clearings in January this year. 
For both of the months last men- 
tioned, the report covers one or 
two more business days than in 
April. That condition under ordi- 
nary circumstances would add to 
the bank clearings for those two 
months. The large increase over 
April of last year was to be ex- 
pected, in view of conditions pre- 
vailing at that time, but there also 
was a substantial increase over the 
April clearings of two years ago. 

All differences as to the number 
of days in the various months are 
eliminated in the average daily 
record of bank clearings and these 
figures show an increase for April 
over that month last year of 50.0 
percent. The increase over April 
two years ago was 16.8 per cent. 
Some allowance should be made in 
both of these comparisons for the 


Apeil .... 
March ... 


Bank Clearings * 


1934 1938 
$924,721,000 $616,347,000 
746,923,000 569,826,000 
865,128,000 776,512,000 


T7T,736,000 744,680,000 


1933 


1932 


$745,351,000 $732,163,000 


758,019,000 
178,720,000 
728,235,000 
713,937,000 
899,046,000 
823,911,000 
723,052,000 


678,686,000 
751,537,000 
755,762,000 
685,932,000 
712,181,000 
748,633,000 
729,342,000 


Per 

Cent 
+50.0 
+311 


+114 
+ 04 


* Average daily clearings each month. 





higher prices prevailing this year. 
April clearings exceed those of 
March this year by 23.1 per cent, 
and are higher than those of Jan- 
uary by 18.9 per cent. 

In the last two comparisons, the 
decided improvement in April is 
clearly shown. Under normal con- 
ditions, bank clearings in January 
are the highest of the year. A de- 
cline from January to April of the 
same year should amount to fully 
Sor6per cent. Conditions in Jan- 
uary of this year, however, were 
below normal. 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL 


Week 
April 4, 
1934 
$192,098 
276,000 
52,935 
81,897 
26,100 
219,600 
73,131 
56,749 
47,131 
56,800 
63,039 
29,230 
44,670 

24,243 
35,600 
21,828 
21,265* 
29,192 
100,346 
21,185 
20,174 
$1,471,948 
8,358,235 


Per 
Cent 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Kansas City 


Portland 
Seattle 


New York 


$4,830,183 


28 


Week 
April 11, 
1934 
$202,991 
288,000 
53,430 
81,443 
26,100 
217,500 
61,847 
54,158 
39,446 
62,900 
59,003 
27,449 
45,297 
24,979 
35,400 
21,743 

21,859* 
30,620 
95,235 
18,762 
20,652 
+22.1 $1,466,955 
+ 8.8 4,253,594 


+12.6 $5,720,549 


Note—Clearings reported in millions and thousands (000 omitted throughout). 
or decrease compared with the figures of the same week in 1933. 


Week 
April 18, 
1934 
$232,900 
333,000 
54,775 
93,485 
28,100 
244,300 
78,306 
65,264 
46,757 
68,600 
70,743 
26,020 
51,708 
28,302 
41,800 +44.1 
27,256 +60.5 
25,808° ...... 
40,538 4+64.4 
114,800 +32.7 
23,700 +57.4 
25,073 +25.2 
+45.6 $1,695,427 +61.0 
+86.7 4,295,704 +92.1 


+74.1 $5,991,131 


Week 
April 25, 
1934 
$187,355 
300,000 
49,600 
86,127 
26,200 
223,800 
73,629 
59,606 
40,395 
67,300 
66,497 
23,986 
48,824 
27,792 
38,700 +65.0 
21,048 441.1 
21,044° ...... 
32,046 +421 
114,200 +28.3 
20,740 +49.8 
22,638 +19.4 

+37.1 
+ 24.6 


Per 

Cent 
+45.0 
+49.2 
+68.3 
+41.1 
+31.3 
+ 46.3 


Per 
Cent 
+ 1.9 
+48.3 
457.6 
+37.0 
+34.4 
+29.0 


Per 

Cent 
+ 74.4 
+80.9 
+ 66.6 
+ 50.5 
+24.9 
+ 55.8 


451.4 
+33.5 
+36.5 
+35.6 
+50.4 


+ 8.5 
+20.8 


+62.9 
+45.3 
+28.0 
+36.6 
+48.6 
+20.8 
+29.0 


+63.3 
+19.7 
$27.1 
+28.7 
+66.1 
+13.4 
+19.3 
+45.7 


$1,530,483 
3,439,466 


+82.1 $4,969,949 +28.2 


Percentage shows increase 
(*) Omitted from totals. 


Clearings in April also may 
show some recession from those of 
March. In the comparison cover- 


ing the years 1932 and 1933, there 


_ were only two or three months in 


which bank clearings approached 
those for April this year, and two 


of these months were February in 
this year and July, 1933. Some 
larger movement in the speculative 
markets brought about the heavier 


clearings in those two months. 


Nothing of that kind contributed 


to the increase in bank clearings 
in April. 
Bank clearings for the first part 


of May rose above the level of the 


week preceding, but the amount at 
many of the cities reporting con- 
tinues substantially higher than 


the restricted total of a year ago. 
The figures for the week at the 


leading centers in the United 
States were $5,623,741,000, or 23.6 
per cent larger than those for the 
same week of last year. At New 
York City, clearings were $3,984,- 


718,000, a gain of 20.7 per cent, 
while the total of $1,639,023,000 for 


all centers outside of New York 
was higher by 31.2 per cent. 

Figures for leading cities, com- 
pared with those of last year, are 
printed herewith: 


Week Week 
May 2, 1934 May 3, 1933 
r——-000 omitted-——_, 
$211,824 $218,497 

312,000 227,000 
54,811 36,564 
102,699 68,136 
27,700 23,600 
280,400 197,400 

87,306 7,236 

62,794 46,581 

42,629 32,430 

67,900 54,100 

69,706 53,638 

24,917 18,602 

51,567 47,802 

26,196 22,308 

35,300 30,000 

21,978 15,646 

23,034* 

30,492 

116,000 

18,859 

20,911 


$1,639,023 
3,984,718 


Total U. S... $5,623,741 


Boston 
Philadelphia .. 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh ....- 


Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati .... 


Kansas City... 


Minneapolis ... 


Atlanta 
Louisville 
New Orleans... 


San Francisco.. 
Portland 


Seattle 18,600 


$1,249,085 
8,301,487: 


$4,550,572 
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SHARE TRADING SMALLEST 
SINCE FEBRUARY, 1933 


EALINGS in securities on the 
New York exchanges during 


April reflected to an extraor- 


dinary degree the varying in- 
fluences of current and prospective 
political action. Although almost 
all business indicators were fav- 
orable, this usually important fac- 
tor played only a small réle in the 
developments of the stock and 
bond markets. . Traders and in- 
vestors were inclined to disregard 
the persistent upward tendency of 
steel making, carloadings, electric 
consumption, and similar indices. 
They concentrated rather upon the 
legislative mills at Washington 
and Albany and the never-ending 
investigations. The depressing in- 
fluence of the political scene was 
quite apparent on all occasions. 


BOND PRICES* 


———— 








s}+———— 








» 
Ove Jan Feb Apr 


(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.’’ 


Prices of high-grade bonds were well maintained, 
particularly U. 8S. Government securities. The par 
value turnover in April advanced to $362,200,000. 


Share quotations on the New 
York Stock Exchange tended to 
improve modestly in the first three 
weeks of April. The movement 
was hesitant, however, and the 
gains were so modest at times as 
to be hardly perceptible. The 
threat of exchange control legisla- 
tion at Washington made the mar- 
ket a dull affair. In the final week, 
a sharp recession developed in vir- 
tually all parts of the market, with 
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by GEORGE RAMBLES 


the result not only that all gains 
were erased, but that stock aver- 
ages for the month reflected a net 
loss. To some degree this move- 
ment was directly attributable to 
a stand by President Roosevelt 
against further inflationary experi- 
ments. Commodity markets, and 
especially grains, were marked 
down in price very severely. 


High-Grade Bonds Higher 


In the listed bond market issues 
with a speculative or semispecula- 
tive tinge were affected in much 
the same way as equities. Previ- 
ously such securities were in keen 
demand, but in the latter days of 
April a. decline developed that 
wiped out a good part of the ad- 
vance recorded in the early days of 
the month. High-grade bonds in 
the money market classification, 
however, were well maintained 
throughout. United States Gov- 
ernment securities were especially 
in demand at times, and a number 
of issues were marked up to best 
since 


levels ever recorded, 


This movement was prompted in 
large part by the success achieved 
in a Treasury conversion offering 
to holders of $1,006,000,000 called 
Fourth Liberty 44% per cent bonds 
and $244,000,000 3 per cent notes 
due May 2. Treasury 3% per cent 
bonds, due 1946 and callable 1944, 
were accepted by a great majority 
of holders of the two issues con- 
cerned. Indications also were 
available that the Treasury def- 
icit for the current fiscal year 
will amount to little more than 
half the $7,000,000,000 estimate 
furnished by the President in 
January. 

Trading in equities on the New 
York Stock Exchange was only 
29,846,502 shares for the month, 
or the smallest total since Febru- 
ary, 1933, The decline in trading 
from March was very small, how- 
ever, as only 29,915,000 shares were 
turned over in that month. In the 
bond market a fair degree of ac- 
tivity was maintained, the par 
value turnover amounting to $362,- 
200,000, against $319,000,000 in 
March. 
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(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘“The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
Share quotations tended to improve modestly during the first three weeks of April, but recessions in final week 


resulted in stock averages for the month showing a net loss. 


Turnover was smallest since February, 1933. 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


FAIR degree of stability 

was maintained in the inter- 
national exchanges during 
April, but the nervousness preva- 
lent everywhere regarding pos- 
sible additional currency experi- 
ments by leading governments is 
far from dispelled. Transactions 
between business men of different 
countries still are subject to the 
extraordinary speculative factor 
of wide currency fluctuations, and 
the hampering effect of such un- 
settlement upon trade hardly needs 
comment. Actions of some gov- 
ernments with regard to budgetary 
and other matters were reassuring 
in a monetary sense, but others 
adopted measures that are difficult 
to interpret in any favorable light. 
Primary importance among the 
monetary developments of last 
month must be accorded the action 
of the United States Treasury, in 
setting aside a $2,000,000,000 fund 
for protecting the dollar in the 
exchange market or bolstering the 
market for its own securities. The 


Treasury statement for April 27 
revealed that this sum had been 
taken from “Gold in General 
Fund,” where it was placed early 
in February, after the dollar was 
formally devalued to 59.06 per cent 
of its former level, and possession 
taken by the Treasury of all gold 
in the country that was devoted 
to monetary uses. 


Stabilization Fund Provided 


The devaluation legislation pro- 
vided for the $2,000,000,000 fund, 
but as it was understood that a 
free gold market would be main- 
tained in this country at the new 
price of $35 an ounce, so far as in- 
ternational transactions are con- 
cerned, no use was made of the 
fund and none seemed necessary. 
The Treasury statements also dis- 
closed that the authorities finally 
had decided to place $1,800,000,000 
of the amount in a special account, 
called the “Exchange Stabilization 
Fund,” while the remainder of 
$200,000,000 was placed to the 


THE DOLLAR ABROAD 


credit of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, as fiscal agent for the 
Treasury in currency operations. 

The transference of $200,000,000 
to the Reserve bank was accom- 
plished through the “sale,” or de- 
posit, of certificates representing 
the gold, and the resultant credit 
on the books of the bank is free 
for use in either or both of the 
two ways stipulated by the legisla- 
tive enactment. These ways are, 
specifically, the protection of the 
dollar abroad and the maintenance 
of the credit of the Treasury. 

The course of the foreign ex- 
change market during April is gen- 
erally assumed to have prompted 
the establishment of the fund and 
the preparations for its use with- 
out delay, in case of need. After 
the dollar was devalued in the final 
days of January, and until mid- 
April, quotations for the dollar in 
terms of francs and guilders re- 
flected a slowly diminishing 
premium on American money, in 
relation to gold values. 
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After the middle of April, the premium on the dollar in terms of francs finally was turned into a discount, and levels were reached which make possible shipments 
to France on a bank-profit basis. Sterling exchange fluctuated in a range from $5.11 to $5.17, with daily movements small. Official mark quotation changed little. 
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The decline of the dollar was 
accelerated by proposals in Wash- 
ington for monetization of silver 
and huge payments of one kind or 
another by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the tendency con- 
tinued, despite indications that the 
Administration was firmly op- 
posed to simple currency inflation. 
The premium on the dollar finally 
was turned into a discount, and 
levels were reached that would 
make gold shipments possible to 
France, on a bank-profit basis. 

These incidents brought up in 
a practical way, for the first time 
since devalution, the question as 
to whether gold exports would be 
permitted from the United States, 
as gold movements in previous 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 


Mon. 







months had been steadily toward 
this country. Assurances quickly 
were given in Washington that no 
obstacles would be placed in the 
way of gold exports, and this in 
itself produced confidence and a 
revival of the dollar. 

Sterling exchange fluctuated 
during the month in a range from 
$5.11 to $5.17, with daily move- 
ments small, while in relation to 
francs the British unit was even 
more stable than in relation to the 
dollar. Confidence in sterling was 
further enhanced by the budget 
presentation of April 17, in which 
sizable tax reductions were an- 
nounced. French francs were gen- 
erally firm, with determined action 
by the Doumergue government 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) 


DURING APRIL, 1934 


toward a balanced budget occa- 
sioning a better demand for the 
unit. Guilders and Swiss francs, 
which also are gold currencies, re- 
mained close to former levels. 


A German decree aimed at still 
closer control of marks by the 
Reichsbank, made this currency 
more than ever a purely domestic 
unit. The official mark quotation 
of the Reichsbank was not much 
changed, and the nominal relation- 
ship of gold was maintained, but 
the bootleg market in marks con- 
tinues to flourish. There were no 
incidents of note in other Euro- 
pean units, and the Latin-Amer- 
ican exchanges also reflected only 
nominal changes. Silver units of 
the Far East were weak. 


IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 








Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat Mon. 
Apr. 2 Apr. 3 Apr. 4 Apr. 5 Apr. 6 Apr. 7 Apr.9 Apr.10 Apr.11 <Apr.12 Apr.13 Apr.14 Apr. 16 
Sterling, ee ere 5.14% 5.19 5.16% 5.15% 5.16% 5.18 5.17% 5.16% 5.16% 5.165% 5.15% 5.15% 5.15% 
Sterling, Co) eee 5.14% 5.19 5.16% 5.15% 5.1656 5.18 5.17% 5.16% 5.16% 5.16% 5.15% 5.15% ‘5.15% 
Paris, AS e era 6.58 6.61% 6.60 6.61% 6.60 6.59% 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.59% 6.60 6.60 6.5914 
Paris, CRUE ace cetepecveusecs 6.58% 6.61% 6.60% 6.61% 6.60% 6.60 6.60% 6.60% 6.60% 6. 6.60% 6.60% 6.59% 
Berlin, checks.......-........ 39.68 39.89 39.73 39.84 39.76 39.77 39.66 39.56 39.53 39.55 39.53 39.53 39.45 
po gS are ee 39.70 39.91 39.75 39.86 39.78 39.79 39.68 39.58 39.55 39.57 39.55 39.55 39.47 
Antwerp, CHECKS.........cs.c008 23.32% 23.44% 23.3714 23.48% 23.39%6 23.39% 23.42%) 23.43%4 23.421%4 28.41% 23.40% 23.39% 23.37% 
Antwerp, IA G6 o.5.0 6 ogh x kcacice 23.33 23.45 23.38 23.44 23.40 23.40 23.43 23.44 23.43 23.42 23.41 23.40 23.38 
ERED: COTO e608. 0:0. 005.0 bees 8.58% 8.63% 8.60% 8.62 8.60 8.59% 8.59 8.56% 8.58% 8.57 8.53% 8.52% 8.54% 
Plies CRMMBC sso Ss keis'o ec aclsaee 8.59 8.64 8.60% 8.62% 8.60% 8.59% 859% 8.56% 8.59 8.57% 8.53% 8.52% 8.54% 
DWEMy, COOUM co iseie wide 6 tenes 32.23% 32.43% 32.37% 32.45%, 32.3914 32.3814 32.38% 32.3814 32.39%4 32.39%, 32.40 32.40% 32.35% 
Ce eer re ee 2.24 32.44 32.38 32.46 32.40 32.39 32.39 32.39 32.40 32.40 32.40%, 32.41 32.36 
GUO COOKE. 6 ccc ccccctice 67.39 67.71 67.56 67.69 67.66 67.69 67.69 67.65 67.65 67.64% 67.66 67.70 67.66 
Gullders, CODICES. 6. cccccccccces 67.43 67.75 67.60 67.73 67.70 67.73 67.73 67.69 67.69 67.68% 67.70 67.74 67.70 
OMRON, GIR 6 o:5:6.6 6 0'6 ves Kase 13.63 13.69% 13.66% 13.70 13.67 13.67 13.67% 13.67 13.68 13.67% 13.67% 13.68 13.66% 
PURGES, COONUES 6% 08 ce cicacacese 13.64 13.70% 18.67% 13.71 13.68 13.68 13.68% 13.68 13.69 13.68% 13.68% 13.69 13.67% 
DGNMATE, CROGKRS 0:6 60s ¢ vvc 00% 22.97 23.19 23.06 23.04% 23.08% 23.14 23.13% 23.08 23.08 23.07% 23.03 23.03% 23.04% 
Denmark, cables..........cce0. 22.98 23.20 23.07 23.05% 23.09%4 23.15 23.14% 23.09 23.09 23.08% 23.04 23.04% 23.05% 
BSwOae, CHECKS. 6.0.08 ccc ceccws 26.53 26.79 26.63 26.61% 26.6614 26.73 26.72 26.65 26.65 26.64 26.59% 26.60 26.61 
Sweden, Cables... .....cseccccer 26.54 26.80 26.64 26.62% 26.67% 26.74 26.73 26.66 26.66 26.65 26.60% 26.61 26.62 
Norway, checkS.......--cecccee 25.84 26.10 25.95 25.93% 25.97% 26.04 26.03 25.97 25.97 25.96% 25.92 25.92 25.92% 
WERE ANID 60 sis 0’ 6.078 an bie sic 25.85 26.11 25.96 25.94% 25.9814 26.05 26.04 25.98 25.98 25.97% 25.93 25.93 25.93% 
Greece, checKS..............004 .94 94% .94 93% 94 9414 941% 94%4 94% 94% 94% 94% 941% 
GRORCE: CADIOR es ccc ct cwevccves 94% .95 84% 93% 94% 94% -94% 9414 9414 94% 941% 9414 941% 
Portugal, checks......-..-+++++. 4.71 4.72 4.72 4.72% 4.73 4.72% 4.72% 4.72% 4.72 4.72 4.72% 4.72% 4.72 
Portugal, cables.......----+++-. 4.71 4.72 4.72 4.72% 4.73 4.72% 4.72% 4.72 4.72 4.72 4.72% 4.72% 4.72 
Australia, checks...........--. 4.10% 4.14% 4.12 4.11% 4.12% 4.13% 4.13% 4.12 4.124% 4.12% 4.11% 4.11% 4.11% 
Australia, cables..........-.+.. 4.11% 4.15 4.12% 4.12% 4.13% 4.14% 4.14% 4.13% 4.13 4.13% 4.12% 4.12% 4.125% 
Montreal, demand............-. 100.03 100.06 100.03 100.06 100.06 100.13 100.19 100.28 100.34 100.31 100.19 100.13 100.38 
Argentina, demand............. 34.25 34.60 34.40 34.35 34.47 34.53 34.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.40 34.35 34.40 
Brazil, demand.......-cccccere 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 
Chile, demand........ccsseeeee 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
Uruguay, demand.............. 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. 
Apr.17 Apr.18 <Apr.19 Apr. 20 Apr.21 Apr.23 Apr. 24 Apr. 25 Apr. 26 Apr.27 Apr. 28 Apr. 30 
Sterling, checks..........++.e. 5.15% 5.138% 5.14% 5.17% 5.16% 5.15% 5.15 5.13% 5.13% 5.14% 5.15 5.13% 
Sterling, cables 5.15% 5.13% 5.14% 5.17% 5.16% 5.15% 5.15 5.13% 5.13% 5.14% 5.15 5.133% 
Paris, checks. . 6.60% 6.59% 6.62% 6.66% 6.68% 6.65% 6.65% 6.62% 6.65 6.64% 6.64% 6.63% 
Paris, cables. . 6.60% 6.60 6.63 6.66% 6.69 6.66 6.66 6.63 6.65% 6.65 6.65 6.63% 
Berlin, checks. 39.46 39.40 39.53 39.72 39.75 39.47 39.49 39.39 39.73 39.66 39.71 39.68 
Berlin. cables. . 39.48 39.42 39.55 39.74 39.77 39.49 39.51 39.41 38.75 39.68 39.73 39.70 
Antwerp, checks. 28.39%, 28.8614 23.46% 23.62% 23.68% 23.62 23.61% 23.48% 23.55 23.54% 23.56% 23.51% 
Antwerp, cables. 23.40 23.37 23.47 23.63 23.69 23.62% 23.62 23.49 23.55% 23.55 23.57 23.52 
Lire, checks... 8.53% 8.52% 8.51% 8.59% 8.62% 8.59% 8.57% 8.53% 8.57% 8.57 8.56 8.55% 
Lire, cables... 8.53% 8.52% 8.51% 8.59% 8.62% 8.59% 8.57% 8.54 8.57% 8.57% 8.56% 8.56 
Swiss, checks. 32.38%, 32.37% 32.50 32.71% 32.82% 32.67% 32.67% 32.53% 32.64% 32.65% 32.64% 32.60% 
Swiss, cables.... 32.39 $2.38 32.50% 32.72 32.83 32.68 32.68 32.54 32.65 32.66 32.65 32.61 
Guilders, checks. 67.74 67.71 67.91 68.36 68.59 68.27 68.24 67.90 68.13 68.16 68.15 68.09 
Guilders, cables . 67.78 67.75 67.95 68.40 68.63 68.31 68.28 67.94 68.17 68.20 68.19 68.13 
Pesetas, checks... 13.67% 13.66 13.71 13.80% 13.84% 13.78 13.78% 13.72 13.76% 13.76% 13.77 13.74% 
Pesetas, cables. . 13.68% 13.67 13.72 13.81% 13.85% 13.79 13.79% 13.73 13.77% 13.77% 13.78 13.75% 
Denmark, checks 23.03% 22.94% 23.00 23.14 23.06%, 23.03 23.01 22.95%, 22.96 22.99 23.01 22.94 
Denmark, cables. 23.04% 22.9514 28.01 23.15 23.07% 23.04 23.02 22.96% 22.97 23.00 23.02 22.95 
Sweden, checks.. 26.59% 26.49% 26.56 26.72 26.64% 26.59 26.57 26.50% 26.50 26.54 26.57 26.48% 
Sweden, cables. . 26.60% 26.50%, 26.57 26.73 26.65% 26.60 26.58 26.51% 26.51 26.55 26.58 26.49% 
Norway, checks. . 25.91% 25.81% 25.88 26.03% 25.96 25.90% 25.89 25.82% 25.82 25.85%, 25.88 25.80 
Norway, cables..........-++++- 25.92%, 25.82%, 25.89 26.04% 25.97 25.91% 25.90 25.83% 25.83 25.86%, 25.89 25.81 
Greece, checks........--++e055 .94 -94 93% -95 3% 95% -95 -95 94% 94% 95% -95 95% 
Greece, cables... ......+-scecees 9444 94% -93% 955 95% 95% 95% .95 95 9514 95% 951% 
Portugal, checks......---+.+++- 4.73 4.72% 4.738% 4.75 4.75 4.74 4.74 4.73 4.75 4.741% 4.74 4.72 
Portugal, cables......-----+++- 4.73 4.72% 4.78% 4.75 4.75 4.74 4.74 4.73 4.75 4.741% 4.74 4.7 
Australia, checks.......--+-++- 4.11% 4.10 4.10% 4.18% 4.12% 4.115% 4.11% 4.10 4.10 4.10% 4.11 4. io 
Australia, cables......-+-.++++. 4.12% 4.10% 4.11% 4.144% 4.13% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10% 4.10 4.11% 4.11% 4.10% 
Montreal, demand.......--+-+-- 100.25 100.19 100.41 100.69 100.63 100.44 100.43 100.16 100.16 100.34 100.44 100.38 
Argentina, demand.........-+-. 34.35 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.40 34.30 34.26 34.26 34.30 34.30 34.25 
Brazil, demand.......------++- 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 
Chile, demand..........-+..+56 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.25 
: 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 80.50 
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MARCH BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES BY CITIES” 


HE detailed report of building 
expenditures by cities for 
March, this year and last, and 
for February, 1934, as reported to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., follows: 





Mar., Mar., Feb., 

New England 1934 1933 1934 
TG 65 Sea end $621,625 $680,849 $233,266 
Bridgeport ..... 20,638 37,805 7,705 
Brockton ....... 6,730 5,105 2,100 
Burlington, Vt... 83,500 a rene 
Cambridge ..... 41,991 330,431 51,005 
CE eae wcne 9,630 13,270 6,250 
Bverett .....s0% 2,500 650 2,625 
Fall River ...... 23,278 12,680 3,025 
Fitchburg ...... 68,400 6,080 11,000 
Greenwich ...... 65,350 46,750 9,100 
Hartford ....... 143,326 29,591 79,669 
Haverhill ...... 3,822 15,705 1,700 
Holyoke ........ 37,900 2,850 16,300 
Lawrence ....... 92,150 13,900 11,800 
eas 19,770 21,675 12,850 
Lynn ..... . 31,855 20,475 8,975 
Manchester ..... 7,883 12,408 3,595 
Medford ........ 13,375 12,150 3,900 
New Bedford . 21,075 17,460 20,575 
New Britain .... 149,702 46,515 11,113 
New Haven .... 62,601 42,565 187,285 
ee 122,900 34,850 62,280 
Norwalk ....... 26,260 53,220 51,250 
Portland, Me.... 5,978 18,077 30,120 
Providence ..... 131,100 144,250 64,400 
Quincy, Mass.... 29,812 38,347 13,871 
WAG us. deans 167,935 19,525 23,200 
Somerville ...... 45,585 24,785 4,745 
Springfield, Mass. 15,205 14,495 11,800 
Stamford ....... 23,190 31,855 16,695 
Waterbury ...... 33,950 33,500 4,550 
West Hartford... 45,388 65,353 60,432 
Worcester ...... 53,987 20,346 55,140 

Ee $2,228,391 $1,872,917 $1,082,321 

Middle Atlantic 
Manhattan 1.... $288,650 $65,100 $677,800 
Manhattan 2.... 959,076 855,007 1,052,690 
a Seer 1,310,200 1,082,950 92,000 
Brees 2........ 179,995 128,975 126,955 
Brooklyn 1...... 1,265,375 616,625 192,325 
Brooklyn 2...... 771,122 370,170 370,119 
Queens 1....... 418,644 528,315 195,299 
Queens 2....... 466,166 209,897 235,719 
Richmond 1..... 23,507 130,328 30,871 
Richmond 2..... 17,510 53,340 20,950 





Total N. Y. C.$5,700,245 $4,040,707 


(1) New work. 


(2) Alterations. 


Albany ......... $105,144 $166,857 
Allentown ...... 22,150 14,835 
ee “CRAY 8,058 8,447 
Atlantic City. ... 42,399 36,282 
SS ee yrer 7,360 4,790 
Bayonne ....... 115,745 28,820 
Binghamton .... 38,249 22,935 
Buffalo ........ 156,335 64,139 
Camden ........ 64,086 18,406 
East Orange 24,255 29,635 
Blizabeth ...... 41,005 22,585 
eee 34,7389 10,440 
eee 14,020 18,547 
Harrisburg ..... 12,800 11,330 
Jamestown ..... 1,310 88,215 
Jersey City..... 125,935 54,902 
Lancaster ...... 4,065 6,750 
Mount Vernon... 23,875 46,415 
Newark, N. J... 104,793 687,825 
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$2,994,728 


$95,955 
9,525 
16,925 
15,289 
6,250 
1,340 
21,664 
98,220 
19,615 
17,818 
695 
9,775 
8,100 
28,600 
1,895 
13,600 
4,150 
2,100 
622,535 

















Mid. Atlantic Mar. Mar., Feb., 
(Cont.) 1934 1933 1934 
New Brunswick.. $335 $3,672 $1,010 
New Rochelle... . 14,491 58,640 6,862 
Niagara Falls... 71,048 15,755 10,241 
Philadelphia . 867,850 432,585 1,159,900 
Pittsburgh ...... 165,046 148,472 77,076 
Poughkeepsie . , 5,000 17,300 2,000 
Reading ........ 20,455 6,790 7,389 
Rochester ...... 285,140 52,065 185,465 
Schenectady .... 19,000 22,810 46,900 
Seranton ....... 27,812 17,972 11,502 
Syracuse ....... 77,150 79,500 93,965 
SE ns oes eee 14,075 30,875 28,835 
See 30,150 23,100 12,000 
Watertown ..... 6,200 3,115 1,100 
White Plains.... 9,550 14,535 25,450 
Wilkes-Barre ... 21,008 76,650 5,200 
Williamsport ... 13,922 7,764 15,429 
Wilmington ..... 78,638 34,783 24,897 
Yonkers ........ 83,440 88,125 15,765 
BOE tne cewscse 4,440 11,295 18,518 
eee $8,456,318 $6,528,665 $5,738,283 
South Atlantic 
Asheville ....... $7,560 $13,085 $9,775 
Atianta .....¢. 124,793 51,397 323,820 
Augusta ........ 9,941 10,776 299,598 
Baltimore ...... 618,936 225,200 1,778,880 
Charleston, 8. C. 231,277 7,195 6,255 
Charlotte ....... 27,176 19,760 19,851 
Coral Gables.... 43,800 5,200 8,500 
Greensboro ..... 35,387 10,495 17,605 
Greenville ...... 22,995 7,820 71,575 
Jacksonville, Fla. 159,590 62,375 261,317 
Lynchburg 33,050 18,919 
Macon ..... 105,650 53,270 
Miami ......» * 52,143 94,064 
Miami Beach.... 516,050 77,150 291,585 
i eee 22,735 74,445 32,226 
Richmond .....- 78,730 62,071 87,316 
Roanoke’ ....... 5,937 7,507 820 
Savannah ...... 5,750 10,610 35,363 
TOMOA i. .cccves 23,95 28,625 39,901 
Washington, D.O. 455,645 802,940 425,560 
Winston-Salem .. 27,958 16,935 26,610 
WG. .06vees $2,636,071 $1,184,429 $3,902,810 
East Central 
ARPOM: © 6:60.00 0000 $145,415 $9,660 $50,557 
Bay City.. 6,950 5,859 9,640 
Berwyn .. alee 3,150 C650 sn even ee 
Bluefield ....... 6,735 1,425 10,300 
Qanton .....000- 15,950 1,755 50,415 
Chicago ...2.+.. 297,050 111,200 79,425 
Cincinnati ...... 372,805 441,385 309,655 
Clarksburg ..... 5,785 ¥217 8,575 
Cleveland ...... 834,000 301,500 246,000 
Columbus ....... 64,450 39,400 64,000 
DAVtOR: o2.c000. 29,773 43,610 52,868 
BROCE. 62s 0ces 484,599 157,381 415,837 
East St. Louis... 4,150 7,002 1 
Evanston ....... 5,500 35,000 35,000 
Evansville ...... 46,326 26,371 83,517 
DURE ones c0Kses 22,801 6,606 35,550 
Fort Wayne..... 31,830 14,579 25,793 
a 2,350 11,270 1,600 
Grand Rapids... . 22,450 27,170 45,030 
Green Bay...... 17,910 9,535 1,500 
Hammond ...... 13,435 877 11,200 
Huntington ..... 87,553 ,980 10,590 
Indianapolis .... 78,337 142,051 141,407 
Lansing ........ 7,125 2,750 10,622 
EN PRP ATO 35,675 5,210 800 
Louisville ...... 52,735 30,725 151,750 
Madison ......- 6,035 8,075 16,985 
Milwaukee ...... 149,597 134,675 84,374 
Newark, Ohio... 760 250 500 
Oak Park....... 24,380 1,400 11,500 
Peoria 2.02 cccce 162,970 45,900 16,400 
Ponting ....000¢ 21,125 666 10,215 
Quincy, Ill...... 500 395 210 
Racine ........ 14,500 1,500 700 
Rockford ....... 8,850 11,050 6,225 
Saginaw ........ 17,609 35,311 8,960 
South Bend..... 13,855 14,450 4,575 
Springfield, Ill... 28,809 51,300 8,675 
Springfield, Ohio. 8,500 750 1,950 
Superior .>.'. 2. 82,133 7,305 12,725 
Terre Haute..... 4.117 6,314 26,790 
DE nieve d visia’s 533,980 38,208 56,050 
Waukegan ...... 9,630 8,975 9,500 
Wheeling ....... 12,448 13,960 26,738 
Youngstown 44,962 20,550 16,755 
Zanesville ...... s.r, 840 
<a $3,322,924 $1,847,202 $2,175,398 




















Mar., Mar., Feb., 
South Central 1984 1933 1934 
pee $970 $2,995 $5,280 
Amarillo ....... 8,375 10,160 5.083 
eT Pe 85,406 72,855 29,300 
Beaumont ...... 17,690 8,652 10,335 
Rirmingham .... 72,618 45,246 70,449 
Chattanooga .... 49,798 32,808 68,573 
SURM h.0s0 403 se. 283,750 98,794 153,150 
Be SR san aces 11,575 11,036 38,905 
Fort Smith ..... 9,406 9,352 6,602 
Fort Worth 78,600 255,123 41,150 
Galveston ...... 36,624 57,690 36,278 
TIGURHOR: 4. 5s - «0 301,730 123,600 252,495 
Jackson ........ 9,997 12,530 41,386 
RROEVEIS, 2.2.5 86,407 9,666 10,341 
Little Rock...... 20,661 6,877 18,707 
Memphis ....... 135,200 92,430 101,270 
| eerie 78,489 21,784 11,581 
Montgomery .... 27,117 10,981 9,182 
Muskogee ...... 6,295 1,535 1,450 
Nashville ....... 136,356 70,307 63,224 
New Orleans.... 63,855 73,884 51,165 
Oklahoma City... 192,830 58,666 184,970 
Port Arthur..... 11,406 7,755 12,989 
San Angélo..... 15,750 1,125 1,900 
San Antonio .... 66,281 222,133 57,845 
Shreveport ..... 53,808 16,540 20,715 
WE, cascwacene 74,542 25,868 121,365 
Pere 11,350 19,369 7,130 
Wichita Falls.... 4,995 5,482 2,160 
epee $1,951,881 $1,384,743 $1,434,980 
West Central 
Cedar Rapids.... $828,277 $14,206 $18,660 
Davenport ...... 23,403 14,287 9,319 
Des Moines...... 187,491 32,423 20,891 
Dubuque ...... ° 10,842 15,312 3,605 
Duluth... see 76,233 36,677 73,389 
eee 6,225 35: 3,560 
Kansas City, Kan. 46,035 12,390 10,400 
Kansas City, Mo. 188,800 66,250 95,700 
Lincoln ........ 27,496 20,862 21,603 
Minneapolis ... 208,930 137,210 136,670 
ee 90,105 56,605 107,575 
St. Joseph ..... 55,400 9,090 12,210 
St. Louis ...... 303,327 209,022 196,861 
a, ee 154,626 141,822 72,453 
Sioux City ..... 93,325 40,884 17,090 
Sioux Falls..... 9,105 10,950 12,515 
| ey 20,450 4,725 7.980 
WVSOMIER. 6c 6 s.0's0 24,023 18,710 26,108 
x | Se $2,354,093 $841,775 $846,589 
Mountain 
Billings ........ $8,326 $10,600 $4,835 
ree 55,928 10,517 15,313 
a ae eae 6,575 1,840 2,150 
Colorado Springs. 21,945 11,861 8,445 
Denver ......... 183,487 176,192 214,030 
Great Falls..... 10,080 2,765 4,250 
MER 8:08 0.00550 3,575 6,365 2.925 
Phoenix ....05.. 12,000 13,400 16,223 
re 6,467 5,290 3,949 
Salt Lake City.. 39,757 11,795 14,280 
ee 28,200 20,514 54,685 
ere $368,014 $260,539 $336,250 
Pacific 
Bakersfield ..... $32,972 $9,500 $157,495 
Berkeley ....... 65,167 42,663 60,180 
Beverley Hills... 287,500 132,320 100,900 
re 90,719 41,060 116,576 
Glendale ....... ; 57,535 79,424 63,730 
Long Beach..... 223,470 1,101,435 168,395 
Los Angeles..... 1,340,402 958,441 990,185 
Oakland ........ 366,823 136,351 516,592 
Pasadena ....... 44,564 40,003 76,963 
Portland, Ore... 302,435 134,960 151,140 
Sacramento ..... 120,327 34,173 54,096 
San Diego ...... 155,944 113,035 372,164 
San Francisco .. 680,403 548,231 492,802 
San Jose ....... 100,590 283,270 141,920 
BORGO 6.6 0s cos 119,955 95,245 149,095 
Spokane ........ 100,869 84,387 133,041 
Stockton ....... 33,543 12,992 22,304 
Tacoma ........ 64,095 30,681 42,755 
WOE oo iseeas $4,187,313 $3,878,171 $3,810,333 


Total U. S....$25,505,005 $17,798,441 $19,326,964 
New York City. $5,700,245 $4,040,707 $2,994,728 
Outside N.Y.C.$19,804.760 $13,757,734 $16,332,236 
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quotations during April, with 

emphasis on the down side, was 
not checked until the final week, 
so that all the indices on May 1 
were slightly below the positions 
of the month preceding, but still 
higher than a year ago. 


bi HE uneven trend of commodity 


Loss for Month .2 Per Cent 


On May 1, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Monthly Commodity Price Index 
stood at $9.1552, a drop of only .2 
per cent from the April 1 index of 
$9.1697, which had lost 1 per cent 
from March 1. 





Mayil, Apr. 1, May 1, 
1934 1934 1933 
Breadstuffs ........ $0.0951 $0.1009 $0.0794 
EAVGROOGR. 20s ccecas -2365 +2468 -2268 
Provisions «2.06.3 c%< 2.2411 2.2002 1.9249 
WHOS. 2co 5 icse scene -2416 -2489 .1854 
Hides and Leather... -8675 .8575 -7150 
Textiles. .< wastes 2.7438 2.8133 1.6829 
ROGUES oi eccces's << -8068 -7881 -5209 
Coal and Coke....... -0104 -0108 -0091 
OE. kk cc. vrijacartvess -4785 .4807 .4008 
Naval Stores........ -1347 .1421 -1005 
Building Materials... -1158 -1138 -0952 
Chemicals and Drugs. .8476 .8476 -8166 
Miscellaneous ....... .8358 .3190 -2270 
TONE aos os ctw cas $9.1552 $9.1697 $6.9845 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


The latest index, however, shows 
an increase of 3.6 per cent over the 
January 1 figure of $8.8329, and 
comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, when the 
index stood at $6.9845, reveals a 
rise of 31.1 per cent. Only five 
groups advanced during the 
month; seven declined, and one re- 
mained unchanged. 


Second Decline for Dun’s Index 


For the second consecutive 
month, Dun’s Index Number of 
Wholesale Prices dropped below 
that of the month preceding. A 
loss of $2.084, or 1.28 per cent, car- 
ried the index on May 1 down to 
$161.331. It was higher by 20.8 per 
cent than on May 1, 1933, and above 
the 1932 and 1931 figures. 


May 1, Apr.1, Mar.1, Mayl, 
1934 1934 1934 1933 

treadstuffs .. $20.603 $20.900 $21.196 $18.027 
Maat .occsces 13.516 12.381 11.544 9.746 
Dairy&Garden 19.017 19.664 23.211 19.048 
Other Food... 16.488 17.832 17.436 16.644 
Clothing ..... 28.469 28.738 29.840 20.238 
Metals ...... 23.272 28.907 23.852 18.892 
Miscellaneous. 39.966 39.993 37.947 30.893 





Total ..... $161.331 $163.415 $165.026 $133.488 
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July 


From the three-year peak of $9.2627, reached om March 1, the Dun & Bradstreet Monthly Commodity Price 
Indew dropped to $9.1697 on April 1. Losing again during the month that followed, but only to the extent 
of .2 per cent, the indew on May 1 fell to $9.1552, which was the highast figure for that month since 1930. 


MAY, 1934 


Weekly Index Lowered 


From its opening position at 
$2.10, the Weekly Food Index rose 
to $2.11 at the middle of April, but 
the weakness in the major food 
prices reduced it in the final week 
to $2.09, or 1c. lower than it was 
when the month opened. This is 
the lowest point it has touched 
since the week of February 6, when 
it stood at $2.08. The current in- 
dex, however, shows an increase of 
18.1 per cent over the $1.77 regis- 
tered on May 1, 1933, and a gain of 
19.6 per cent over the comparative 
figure of May 1, 1932. 


1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
May 1l..... $2.09 $1.77 $1.68 $2.24 $2.87 
Apr. 24..... 2.11 1.75 1.69 2.28 . 2.90 
Ape. 166.4%: 2.11 1.63 1.72 .2.30 2.91 
Ape. 10..... 2.10 1.62 1.72° 2.34 2.94 
Age. Becca. 2.10 1.58 1.74 2.37 2.91 


Daily Commodity Index Lost 


During the closing days of 
April, a moderate improvement 
was recorded for the Daily 
Weighted Price Index, which had 
drifted irregularly lower, after 
touching the month’s high at 108.04 
on April 10. After sinking to 
105.00 on April 26, which was the 
low point for the thirty-day 
period, the index rose uninter- 
ruptedly to close the month at 
106.75, as compared with 107.46 
when it opened. 


1934 1933 
Apr. 30 106.75 May 1 83.68 
Apr. 28 105.96 Apr. 29 83.04 
Apr. 27 105.52 Apr. 28 81.58 
Apr. 26 105.00 Apr. 27 82.17 
Apr. 25 105.18 Apr. 26 82.36 
Apr. 24 105.43 Apr. 25 82.42 
Apr. 23 105.75 Apr. 24 82.67 
Apr. 21 105.59 Apr. 22 81.60 
Apr. 20 105.55 Apr. 21 80.51 
Apr. 19 105.07 Apr. 20 80.46 
Apr. 18 105.38 Apr.19 77.63 
Apr. 17 105.29 Apr. 18 76.19 
Apr. 16 106.55 Apr.17 75.44 
Apr. 14 107.15 Apr. 15 Holiday 
Apr. 13 107.52 Apr. 14 Holiday 
Apr. 12 107.60 Apr. 13 75.97 
Apr. 11 107.92 Apr.12 75.56 
Apr. 10 108. Apr.11 75.82 
Apr. 9 107.60 Apr.10 75.25 
Apr. 7 107.91 Apr. 74.78 
Apr. 6 107.77 Apr. 7 74.38 
Apr. 5 107.65 Apr. 6 74.40 
Apr. 4 107.52 Apr. 5 73.83 
Apr. 3 107.26 Apr. 4 72.56 
Apr. 2 107.46 Apr. 3 72.17 
HIGH Low 
1934.. 110.24 Mar. 12 101.05 Jan. 3 
1933.. 113.52 July 18 67.86 Jan. 20 
1932.. 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 Dec. 24 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on April 28, es, 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 





Changes from 


Last Week Apr. 29, 1988 























Wheat Apr. 28, 1934 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.............. 86,856,000 — 2,254,000 125,934,000 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains. . 5,344,000 — 322,000 3,195,000 
BGR cc cc cwcccvesesccceeeoccoocscovecccccs ecocece 211,091,000 — 5,587,000 215,204,000 
Total, United States and Canada...... ewccvceocccs 303,291,000 — 8,163,000 344,333, = 
Mnited Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall).............. 45,900,000 — 3,600,000 52,000 
Total, American, United Kingdom and Afloat........ 349,191,000 —11,763,000 396,333,000 
Marseilles ae 
Continent ee > TBCMRA) 6 oc 58858 os cece 6,500,000 — 100,000 4,600,000 
Amsterdam 
Total, American and European Supply............... 355,691,000 —11,863,000 400,933,000 
Corn—United States and Canada.........s.eeeeeeees 57,396,000 — 2,888,000 32,463,000 
Oats—United States and Canada.......... eeeweeeseu 46,492,000 — 2,697,000 33,203,000 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three 
000 omitted) : 
TotalU.8. U.K. Total Total 
U. 8. and Canada ll a America 
Week ending U. 8S. east Pacific Total both Afloa . K. and a 
1984 of Rockies Coast U. 8. Canada Coasts ( panerauy, " Aficat Continent Europe 
Web, .B...220. 113,671 7,782 121,453 233,368 354,821 51,300 406,121 5,800 411,921 
Feb. 10..... -. 111,241 17,796 19,087 232,065 351,102 51,400 402,502 5,500 408,002 
ae) Ae 109,442 7,454 116,8 232,153 349,049 50,800 399,849 5,300 405,149 
Deb. Bh.....0. 107,315 7,664 114,979 30,268 345,247 53,200 398,447 5,400 403,847 
Mar. 8... 04,554 7,176 111,730 227,060 338,790 z 92,09 5,300 397,390 
Mar, .10...cc 100,878 7,032 107,910 224,904 332,814 54,100 386,914 5,100 392,014 
Mar. 17 ° 98,681 7,238 105,919 222,910 8,829 56, 85,3: 00 390,629 
Mar. 24..... -- 96,171 6,981 103,152 004 825,156 52,200 377,356 5,500 382,856 
Mar. 31....... 94, 6,6 101,158 220,759 821,917 51,800 878,217 5,400 378,617 
oS (SEOrE 2,281 6,526 98,757 220,014 318,771 49,100 367,871 5,700 373,571 
Apr. 14....... 90,561 6,037 96,598 219,730 316,328 51,100 367,428 873,728 
Apr. 21..... 89,110 5,666 94,776 216,678 311,454 49,500 360,954 6,600 367,554 


Apr. 28..... ee 86,856 5,344 92,200 211,091 303,291 45,900 349,191 6,500 355,691 








Wheat and Flour Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 


Week ending 19384 1983 1932 
January 6... 4,061,746 4,348,824 4,352,490 
January 13... 4,042,082 5,931,552 4,365,854 


January 20... 5,191,770 4,213,591 4,763,766 
January 27... 3,287,630 3,500,361 5,368,479 
February 8.. 4,518,725 5,477,033 4,634,894 
February 10.. 3,165,078 5,247,990 6,101,901 
February 17.. 3,622,380 4,660,520 4,290,912 
February 24.. 3,122,133 3,626,024 4,142,314 
March 838..... 4,451,617 4,228,376 4,056,989 
March 10..... 2,834,119 3,934,057 4,739,629 
March 17..... 8,780,985 38,252,595 8,751,144 


March 24..... 8,812,665 3,849,394 2,357,831 
March 81..... 2,643,287 2,491,520 6,910,914 
April 7...... 3,426,419 2,391,651 6,366,403 
April 14...... 4,673,594 3,690,539 6,800,855 
April 21...... 2,817,302 2,343,174 6,946,290 
April 28..... . 8,256,079 4,675,488 6,936,089 


July 1 to date.169,057,620 235,670,477 251,697,432 





Corn Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows : 


Week ending 1934 1933 1932 
January 6....... 1,000 27,404 19,406 
January 13....... 2,000 48,000 1,732 
January 20....... 1,000 1,000 2,164 
January 27....... 28,000 52,882 1,964 
February 38...... 12,000 274,000 1,830 
February 10...... 33,000 8,000 16,000 
February 17...... 15,000 314,000 24,893 
February 24...... 75,000 24,000 44,678 
March 8......... 9,000 157,000 14,818 
March 10......... 49,000 115,000 26,734 
March 17......... 40,000 53,000 9,679 
March 24......... qehfee 90,000 1,639 
March 81......... 10,000 38,000 7,686 
OE A 10,000 4,000 102,672 
April 14......... 19,000 1,000 75,999 
ADEE Blhocwccccce 6,000 5 ah he 94,653 
po i ers 11,000 27,000 8,668 





July 1 to date.... 628,000 4,916,742 574,346 
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Grain Movement 


Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 
ern lake and river points for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 

ws —— Corn, Oats, 


bls. us. bus. bus. 

April 28, 19384.... 348 1,747 1,615 640 
April 21, 1934.... 331 2,350 1,935 810 
April 14, 1934.... 821 2,273 1,909 868 
April 7, 1934.... 356 2,392 2,004 936 
April 29, 19388.... 464 5,282 7,468 2,489 

Season, siphon i; soos, to April 28, 1934— 
Flour, bbls.... 14,908 Corn, bus..... 205,353 
Wheat, bus... .230,681 Oats, bus..... 74,231 

Season, July 1, 1982, to April 29, 1933— 
Flour, bbls. 16, 431 Corn, bus..... 162,147 
Wheat, bus.. :308, 542 Oats, bus..... 79,684 


Cereal Exports by Ports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
United States and Canada for the week ending 
April 28, 1934, were as follows: 
flour, Wheat, Corn, 





From barrels bushels bushels 
New York.......... 9,956 746,000 1,000 
Albany, N. Y...c002 sever SEO scons 
Ano amen Bcewhoat) Sauawe. +, “ieee ieee 
Baltim saveneeses acted ates erece 
Boston. onneeee one 2,000 91,000 ss. sece 
Ey en ee 
POE, DEB acccccs | eeeee . ewbwe Sty 60 ele 
Norfolk ....... nee rs 10,000 
New Orleans....... e ,000 4,000 APO 
Galveston ........ 6. © Sewles: 2. 2ikesine cio 
PE Scbathercsen. anaes: coteaes ° 





Total, Atlantic.... 14,956 1,065,000 11,000 
Previous week.... 14,015 576,000 6,000 























San Francisco...... 6,500 i er 
Portland, = Joost 3,678 832,499 ewe 
Puget MES. 055. Sistas hl 6 le aa 
Total, Pacific..... 10,17 _- |. Eee 
Previous week.... 46, 398 452,666 eeeee 
po A a Saree 25,134 2,019,165 11,000 
Previous week. ... 60,413 1,028,666 6,000 
DEMRUOEL oc ceases. | kcicwa?) cages > 
Halifax ... 26,000: eases 
Vancouver . oy Oe ae 800,311 . s 
West St. John...... 33,000 62,000 ee 
Total, Canada..... 57,000 862,311 eeiee 
Previous week.... 174,685 780,695  ..... 
Grand total....... 82,134 2,881,476 11,000 


Previous week.... 235,098 1,759,361 6,000 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the United 
States April 28, 1934, in bushels, were as 
follows, with comparisons: 

(Last three 00@ omitted) 

United States Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Minneapolis ........ 19,084 4,443 13,220 6,786 
Duluth ............ 12,939 6,295 11,401 1,853 

0 





Sioux City, Iowa.... 320 599 
Milwaukee ......... 11 3,117 1,527 623 
Afloat ’.....0% eyars 292 268 eeee 
Omaha and Council 
MR c5hGcteens 4,379 6,015 930 60 
Hutchinson ........ 2,470 4 oie ee ae 
Lincoln, Neb...... ee 395 65 “ire anne 
WIGRUR: dicvccesccs - 1,031 ere 2 ease 
Kansas City........ 29,606 3,067 251 51 
St. Joseph..... Seosce ajpaue 2,160 232 11 
TENNEY: & 65.00 10 sia:60 2,716 19,719 2,216 954 
BROKE... scccccces saies nee ue cae 
Manitowoc ........ > eves are VO ere 
POOFIR. .ccccdcccece 6 90 137 6 
Kankakee ...... coe owe ys Pr wade 
Indianapolis ..... os 546 1,579 BAe feecs 
St. Louis...... ccece 3,067 813 251 18 
Louisville ..... we ee 391 182 2 “ies 
Chattanooga ....... 131 82 see 'e 
NaGRVIMG .occccscce 320 115 282 
New Orleans....... 24 179 58 
po eee ° 115 20 13 
Galveston ......... 516 ene om Pee 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 2,344 170 375 24 
Dallas, Tex......... <r S bens 
On TARO... ccccsoes 60 TOG) oes cee 
TROTEOEE Sis ccc see 160 12 20 61 
0 SERA ern rae came sae cece 
Brie, Pa...... cove ee 155 
Cleveland eovccce ere ieee vee 
Mansfield ...... ates 35 550 | re 
ON 05:45 Vins e.0:0 . 4 5 5 2 
Cincinnati ......... 243 38 36 situs 
Buffalo ...... seevce mee bee 670 441 
WG 50046000 000 ae Ree othe tans 
Boston .....ccccses De ee 40 as 
Providence, R. I.... 2 21 16 1 
New York...... heraé 82 105 49 10 
Afloat ...... ewsce ppmea Se wase svae 
Philadelphia ....... 262 86 65 3 
Baltimore ........ % 823 18 60 2 
Newport News...... 290 BE? = ities ves 
NOPfOIK. 0. 0c0veeees 5 5 8 
April 28, 1934...... 86,856 57,396 82,902 10,911 
April 21, 1984...... 89,110 60,284 34,504 11,279 
April 29, 19838...... 125,934 32,463 22,228 8,414 


Canadian Grain Stocks 
The available grain stocks in Canada April 
28, 1934, follow, with comparisons: 


(Last three 000 omitted) 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley 


Montreal ...... cine RE a Tein oh 105 129 
Churchill ........ —— errr bees Sai ate 
Country Blevators... 98,275 .... 5,705 3,085 
Int. Term. Elevators, | 441 124 


Int. a & Mfg. 
Elevators ........ 5,746 .... 1,856 1,526 
*, William and Pt. 
re esos 74,967 «... 4,974 5,020 
Onnaties Afloat..... ae sae | use 
VIGCOTIRe< . ccncsnee 931 


Vancouver ......... 8,942 .... 465 110 
Prince Rupert...... co: ata eecee 
Bonded grain in id 

United States..... Oe scum Oba aes 
Other Canadian..... 13,804 .... 434 90 


April 28, 1934......211,091 + 18,590 10,084 
April 21, 1934......216,678 «++ 14,685 10,324 
April 29, 1933...... 215,204 .... 10,975 6,440 

The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
are telegraphed to DuN & BRADSTREBT, INC., by 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 


Apr. 28, Apr. 21, 
1934 1934 





Portland, Ore.....s..eeee ++ 2,964,000 3,112,000 
Tacoma, Wash..........+. - 1,256,000 1,317,000 
Seattle, Wash..... oeecece -. 1,124,000 1,237,000 

Total ...... seeeeeeeeees 5,344,000 5,666,000 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Apr., 
: 1934 
Bank clearings, 
City ($).......02+.-% 16,088,615 
Bank debits, N. Y. 
ty (9). .cc0e. eee-* 16,953,536 
Bank debits, U. 8S. ($)* 31,231,299 
Bond sales, Munic. ($). 110,904,763 


Bond sales, N. Y. Curb 
$)......+- 124,636,000 


Exchange ( 
Bond sales, N. Y. Stock 
oe © | res - 862,200,700 
es t ($).. 20,684,500 


orporate i 
Dividend & Interest pay- 


. 576, a = 


Exchange (shares)... 6,715,213 
Stock sales, p a 
Exchange (shares). . 29,846,502 
Mar., 
1934 
Automobile financing, re- 
1 coccccescceccs 69,101,684 
Auto. financing, whole- 
sal Wuéaeaté.oc-006 ame tO eee 
Fire losses ($)........ 31,312,359 
Foreign Trade, fs 
Mdse. Exports ($). | 187 ,495,000 


: 153,027,000 

Life tnoarenee, Posy (g) 

Ry. earnings, gross 

Ry. earnings net oper. 
income ($)....2+-+++ 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


293,177,640 
52,047,881 


Apr., 
1983 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


10,788,823+ 49.1 15,158,367+ 


12,012,239+ 41.1 


22,628,487+ 38.0 29,685,358 + 


58,578,695+ 89.3 


20,084,000 + 520.6 


271,297,200+ 33.5 
29,472,836— 29.8 


2.1 
— 45.2 


7.1 
5.0 


564,954,521+ 
1,921 


6,268,116+ 
31,402,988— 


Mar., 


1933 P. 


Ch’ge 


Ct. 
33,546,689 + 106.0 


27,706,336 + 270.9 
85,321,248— 11.4 


106,293,000+ 76.4 
91,893,000+ 66.5 


787,628,000 640,414,000+ 23.0 


218,102,308+ 34.4 
10,815,304+4 381.2 
¢ Journal of Commerce. 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Mar., 
1934 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


6.1 
8.6 


15,608,427 + 
5.2 
6.8 


103,861,294 + 
101,887,000+ 22.3 


319,673,300+ 13.3 
41,694,774— 50.4 


406,866,638-+ 41.8 
1,102— 4.5 


6,332,685+ 6.0 
29,915,969— 0.2 


Feb., Ch’ge 
1934 P. Ct. 


47,623,890+ 45.1 


61,513,896+ 67.1 
31,443,484— 0.4 


159,671,000+ 17.4 
125,011,000+ 22.4 
648,073,000+ 21.5 
248,439,255+ 18.0 


29,281,008+ 77.8 








PRODUCTION 


Apr., 

1934 
Buildingt (215 cities) ($) 29,262,666 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 4,837,000 


Coal, bituminous (tons). 24,977,000 
Flour (bbls.)...... eoee 4,959,082 
Pig iron (tons)...... 1,754,647 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 2,935,631 
Zinc (tons) ....cceceeee 30,562 
Mar., 
1935. 

Automobile (cars and 

trucks) .....c.e0. 335,993 
Boots and shoes (pairs) § 29,675,596 
Babbitt metal (lbs 2,474,114 
Boxboard (tons)........ 254,819 
Cement (bbls.)..... sees 5,257,000 
Coke (tons).........+- « $3,118,273 

nst. contr. award 

(37 States) tt ($).. 179,161,500 
Cotton mill - hours* 7,720,218 
Electricity, k. w. h....* 7,665,000 
Gasoline (bbls.)........- 82,705,000 
Glass, pl. pol. (sa. soe -f 9,926,859 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.). 874,112 


Lead, refined (tons).. 35.502 


Malleable castings(tons) 43,438 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (tons).......... 295,122 
Petroleum, crude 7. ) 75,548,000 
Pneumatic casings §.. 4,335,092 
Range boilers won Jieeege 49,100 
Steel barrels....... ee 695,681 
Steel | oes a * commer- 
cial (tons)...... 39,475 
Steel chests (short ‘tons) 220,282 
Sulph. acid (tons)...... 132,549 
Tobacco and products 
Cigarettes, small*. 9,333,114 
; 854,164,907 


rs, large. 
ber at and snuff 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


31,478,301 


Apr., 
1933 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


22,091,417+ 32.5 
2,891,000+ 67.3 
19,523,000+ 28.0 
6,171,406— 19.6 

623,618 + 181.4 
1,362,856+ 115.5 

21,467+ 42.4 


Mar., 
1933 


P. et. 


118,002+184.7 
26,384,408+ 12.5 
z Pang — 0 


237,536 


6+ 7.8 
3,684,000+ 42.7 
1,759,335+ 77.2 


59,959,000 + 198.8 
7,048,197+ 9.5 
6,687, oot. 3 


3} 577,00 


36 feet 8 


9,959 +33 


213,644+ 3 
75,302,000 + 
2,339,373 + 
41,708+ 
427,562+4 
96+1 

442 


F38 
328 


8+ 


85. 
1 
62. 


65. 
40. 
67. 


7,974,030+ 17.0 
290,111,072+ 22.1 


27,457,041+ 14.6 


t Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


tt 


§ February and corresponding months. 


Mar., Ch’ge 
1934 P. Ct. 
25,505,005+ 14.7 


Feb., 
1934 


235,384 + 
25,787,011+ 
2, ig 399+ 


223,3 
4,168,000+ 
2'611,794+ 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


32.6 
15.1 
15.2 
14.1 
26.1 
19.4 


~~ 
_ 
2 
corw 
ono 
Oo 
+ 
00 


ees 
++ ++4++4++ 


CO tt et 


26 363 
34,349 
33,939 


246,849 
65,450,000 
3,921,587+ 
80,668— 
573,391+4 21. 
28,526+ 
194, 830+ 1 
139,615— 


9,167, 
299,214, "080-4 18.4 


28,350,704+ 11.0 


wo 
G0 29 en G9 90.90 


Go tim toa Oma mImio 


128. 


eo 
rH 1G HOSMNS 


F. W. Dodge Corp. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Apr., 
1934 
Silk consumption (bales) 387,392 
Steel shipments (tons).. 643,009 
Tin, —— U. 
(long tons).......- 4,405 
Zine, aouns (tons) . 31,948 
Mar., 
1938 
Anthracite, ship. (tons) 5,355,608 
Babbitt met., sales (Ibs.) 1,976,11 
jee (cars)....... 2,757,200 
Ox’ ship. (tons) 21,11 
Cement, ship. (bbis. - «+ 4,618,000 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 
cons. (tons). esses 26,564,000 
Cotton cons. (bales.) . oe 543,690 
Gasoline cons. (bbls.)... 29,733,000 
Lead, refined (tons). 80,321 


Malleable castings ( tons) 41,530 


MAY, 1934 


Apr., 
1933 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


41,910— 10.8 
335,321+ 91.8 


4,555— 3.3 
19,399-+ 64.7 


Mar., 


1933 P. 


Ch’ge 


8,819,804+ 40.2 


Mar., Ch’ ge 
1934 P. Ct. 
44,080— 15.2 
588,209+ 9.3 


3,835+ 14.9 
32,753+ 2.5 


Feb., Ch’ge 

1934 P. Ct. 
5,197,931+ 3.0 
1,715,98 15.2 
18.4 
14.8 
56.4 


NN DWH 
WANK 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 








1938 m988 Peet. «© ek Be 
1 . Ct. 193 - Ct. 
Hamsanint, * 8S. & Can- . . 

Ct eer 295,184 218,551+ 35.1 238,305+ 23.9 
Paints & va. sales ($) 23,193,396 13,578,568+ 70.8 17,715,447+ 30.9 
Petroleum, crude, runs- 

to-stills (bbis.)....... 71,807,000 67,984, at 5.6 66,470,000+ 8.0 
Pneumatic casings §.... 3,285,013 2,292,463+ 43.3 3,222'398+ 2.0 
Oil-burners (no.)....... 4,967 3.2 350 52.4 2,813+ 76.6 
Prep. roofing (squares) . 2,161,198  2,731,368— 20.9 1,005,969+ 115.0 
on ol boilers (no.).. 46,301 41,244+ 12.3 87,104— 46.8 
Rubber, cr., cons. (tons) 47,614 18,047 + 163.8 40,609+ 17.3 
Steel barrels........... 703,101 425,682+ 65.2 572,915+ 22.7 
— 1 gap ship. (short 

Cecoueee ts 200,701 74,880+ 168.0 146,905+ 36.6 

Sulph> acid, cons. (tons) 133,983 76,573+ 75.0 149,236— 10.2 

Waste paper (cons. ) (tons) 222,043 148,318+ 49.7 176,422+ 25.9 

Wool consump. (lbs.)... 36,118,703 24,943,251+ 44.8 34,348,185+ 5.2 

§ February and corresponding months, 

Apr., Apr., Ch’ge Mar., Ch’ge 

1934 1933 P. Ct. 1934 P. Ct. 

Silk, raw (bales)...... 61,083 43,038+ 41.9 62,828— 2.8 
Tin, world’s visible sup- 

ply (long tons)...... 17,704 42,541— 58.4 20,423— 13.3 

eee 109,375 141,364— 22.6 110,761— 1.3 
wy Mas QTR BE 
si 193 . Ct. 

Bathroom access. (pen) % ‘ 
Vitreous clay.. 298,849 311,430— 4.0 293,742+ 1.7 
Non-vitreous clay. 75,571 77,962— 3.1 74,887+ 0.9 
Cement (bbis.)..... eee. 21,401,000 21, 298, 000+ 0.5 20,762,000+ 3.1 
Boxboard (tons)........ 79,372 77,902+ 1.9 77,982+ 1.8 

Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 

stocks (tons).. 28,408,000 22,099,000+ 28.5 26,660,000+ 6.6 
Coke, by-product ‘(tons) 1,712,962 2,792,905— 38.7 1 ,802— 5.3 
Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) 

In mfg. ganna 1,649,807 1,343,114+4 22.8 1,654,369— 0.3 

In warehou 7,852,780  8,901,203— 11.8  8,638,995— 9.1 
Gasoline at me (bbls. ): 42,578,000 36, 882, 000+ 15.4 34,636,000+ 22.9 
Lead, refined (tons).... 221,391 194,251+ 14.0 216,224+ 2.4 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 

ada (tons)......... ee 61,603 73,877— 16.6 62,505— 1.4 
Oil-burners (no.)....... 13,797 14,882— 7.3 14,609— 5.6 
Petroleum, crude, excl. 

Calif. (bbis.)........ 311,576,000 295,349,000+ 5.5 309,864,000+ 0.6 
Porcelain plumbing fix- 

tures (pieces)........ 8,708 11,490— 24.2 9,575— 9.1 
Pneumatic casings §.. 10,725,032 7,376,946+ 45.4 9,684,389+ 10.7 
Range boilers (me. ;. ease 35,186 34,128+ 3.1 32,387+ 8.6 
Rubber, U. S. & Afloat 

Clete Cems). . cvccccce 405,786 419,666— 3.3 410,157— 1.1 
Steel barrels....... 34,839 28,904+ 20.5 42,259— 17.6 
Steel sheets (sh. tons). 114,934 95,606+ 20.2 117,230— 2.0 
Sulphuric acid (tons). ,69 90,701— 7.7 98,260— 14.8 
Waste paper (tons)..... 235,320 124,176+ 89.5 230,186+ 2.2 


§ February and corresponding months, 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Mar. 31,1934 Mar. 31,1933 Feb. 28, 1934 
5, rt per 530 6,819,514,854  5,354,446,245 
6,000 125,475,000 126,274,000 

a 50.36 ° 42.40 
13,184,871,158 
Mar. 31, 1934 
26,157,509,691 


Money in circul., U. be: ($). 

Population ........ 

Per capita ($).... 69 0. 

Gen. stock money, v. s. ($) 13,452,311,018 10,628,612,707 
Apr. 30,1934 Apr. 30, 19383 

26,118,280,752 21,441,209,176 





Debt. gross, U. S. ($)..... 















United States: Apr., 1934 Apr., 1933 Mar., 1934 
Becstate, ordinary ( 4 182,278,365 113,711,447 420,103,481 
Expenditures, ord. ($)... 604,799,329 337,723,156 160,424,266 
Expenditures, emerg. ($). 369,623,464 109,006,641 449,808,670 

MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Price Index Numbers (Wholesale) 
Same 
Base Mayi, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, month 
Year 1984 1933 1933 1983 

i) sy Aree caw pn esa . $161. ot $163.415 sigs. 026 $133.488 

BRADSTREBT’S........-. .- $9.1 $9.1697 $9.2627 $6. _ 

U. S. Bureau of Labor ¢... 1926 73.7 73.6 60. 

Annalist ¢ ...... 1913 108. 7 108.2 a 1 83. 8 

Canada (Dom. Bureau) "$3 1926 72.0 2.1 

Pres 
March, February, January, month 
1934 1934 1934 1933 

U. K. (Board of Trade). 1913 103.8 105.3 104.6 97.6 

U. K. (Economist) .. 1913 90.0 0.6 90.4 82.3 

U. K. (Statist) 1913 96.7 97.1 97.1 90.6 

Fra (Stat. 1913 394 400 405 390 

Italy (Bachi)...... ISTS case 275 276 286 

prc mg (Official) . 1913 95.9 96.0 96.8 91.1 

Pad weidinaes 1914 478 483 484 504 

Denmark - abmpamede 1913 129 131 130 123 

orway 1913 122 122 120 121 

Sweles ° 1913 oe 112 112 106 

Holland . 1913 79 8 7 7 

Japan (Bank of Japan) 1908 2... 134.1 132.6 135.7 

China (Shanghai)....... 1926 96.6 98. 97.2 107.1 
t Average over previous ‘meat. 
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TEXTILE ORDERS IN 
APRIL REDUCED 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


PRIL was a quiet buying 
period in primary textile 
markets, due chiefly to legis- 

lative uncertainties affecting busi- 
ness and finance, and to the many 
difficulties in arriving at decisions 
as to policies in the N.R.A. admin- 
istration. Buyers have been un- 
willing to make commitments to 
supplement deliveries being made 
on past orders, and prices have 
moved downward under pressure 
of light orders and unsettled raw 
material values. 

Owing to the substantial volume 
of business on the books when the 
month opened, production held up 
surprisingly well and it was not 
until the last week or ten days that 
a sag in prices began to attract 
serious attention, plans for curtail- 
ment began to be discussed freely. 


Prompt Revival Expected 


Wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion held up relatively better than 
business in the primary markets, 
but cool weather over a wide area 
delayed retail sales of apparel and 
Summer fabrics and this was re- 
flected back into mill channels in 
the form of light duplicate orders. 
When the month opened, fabric 
finishers were exceedingly busy, 
and in many cases new work could 
not be undertaken for deliveries to 
begin in from fcur to six weeks. 
At the close of the month, the ship- 
ments of goods into plants to be 
processed fell off sharply and re- 
newal of orders awaits the settle- 
ment of national and trade policies 
affecting business. 

Cotton goods markets were ad- 
versely affected by a steady decline 
in the raw material amounting to 
more than 2c. per pound. Many 
of the staple print cloths and some 
of the convertibles fell off in price 
from 4c. to 5c. per pound, leaving 


36 


profit margins very narrow in 
many instances. The decline ap- 
peared to be precipitated by the 
running out of mill orders, rather 
more than by any troublesome 
accumulation of goods. While a 
few cancellations were attempted 
and some deferring of deliveries 
on contract took place, buyers, as 
a rule, took goods in as they be- 
came due, and feel confident that 
they will have use for them as the 
Spring season goes on. 


Price Structure Weaker 


Finished goods prices held 
steadier than gray goods, but it 
became possible for buyers to do 
better at the close of the month 
than for several weeks previous. 
Percales were repriced 34c. a yard 
lower, discounts were extended on 
sheets and pillowcases, towels de- 
clined irregularly, bleached mus- 
lins eased off from Y4c. to 34c. a 
yard from the year’s peak prices, 
bedspreads, blankets, and comfort- 
ables were available at lower 
prices, and many of the colored 


goods for play and work clothes 
fell off from %c. to Ic. a yard. 
Prices eased on overalls, work 
shirts, and other cotton garments 
from 5 to 744 per cent. 


Curtailment Deferred 


It seemed to be the general 
opinion throughout the markets, 
however, that any moderate recur- 
rence of demand would be fol- 
lowed by a quick reaction, as 
declines in costs of production 
were not commensurate with the 
contraction of market prices. The 
cotton goods trade has been par- 
ticularly disturbed by a threat of 
a new shortening of hours and an 
advance in wages under the N.R.A. 
codes, 

The industry is united in asking 
that the 40-hour week stand and 
that permission be granted for the 
regulation of production in accord 
with the expressed needs of the 
trade. The question of arranging 
a curtailment of production, under 
the direction of the code commit- 
tee and with the approval of the 
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N.R.A. administration, was held in 
abeyance until a decision could be 
arrived at in Washington. In the 
event that business continues slow, 
it is now the understanding that 
an organized curtailment will be 
sought. 


Rayon Prices Unsettled 


The processor tax imposed on 
cotton goods mills, as a part of the 
plans to regulate cotton acreage, 
has served to check production 
during the quiet period for the 
reason that the tax is collectible 
as fast as bales are opened at 
the mills. Manufacturers whose 
orders have been running out have 
been reluctant to incur a tax of 4.2c. 
per pound on their raw material 
on goods to be warehoused when 
finished, and this situation has led 
to considerable individual action 
in shutting down any machinery 
not working on firm orders. Any 
moderate amount of gray goods 
buying is expected to restore 
prices quickly. 

Rayon markets were unsettled 
by the announcement of one pro- 
ducer of a price reduction varying 
from 10c. to 13c. per pound. The 
reduction was not followed by 
others save on yarns wanted for 
knitting. Weaving yarns remain- 
ed unchanged, and acetate and 
nitro-cellulose yarns were not af- 
fected, as the producer in question 
handles viscose yarns only. A 
two weeks’ strike closed two large 


plants operated by the largest pro- 
ducer and will take two weeks or 
more to restore the output in full. 
A wage advance was granted of 
about 10 per cent, following an ad- 
vance by another plant. 


Silk Output Curtailed 


Rayon fabrics has been unsettled 
in price early in the month by 
rumors of a pending reduction in 
the raw material, but when it was 
decided to make no change in 
weaving yarns the market stiffened 
in finished and unfinished divi- 
sions. Rayon fabrics have been 
feeling the competition of silk 
goods more than usual, because of 
the low price of raw silk and the 
close prices at which competitive 
silks have been offered. No de- 
cision has yet been given by the 
A.A.A. on the compensatory tax 
to be imposed on rayon as a part of 
the plans to aid the cotton farmer. 

The silk industry has been given 
permission to curtail operations 
for one week beginning May 7. 
New crop offerings of raw silk in 
futures markets presage little up- 
ward change in prices and there 
has been some accumulation of silk 
goods in the markets, although the 
movement of printed styles has 
been better than a year ago. A 
substantial degree of confidence in 
the future of the industry has re- 
sulted from the work already done 
under the new silk code and the 
intelligent way in which leaders 


are taking hold of the many trade 
problems arising from rayon com- 
petition, low raw silk values, and 
avery great over-equipment of un- 
economic machinery. 


Wool Trade Quiet 


Wool goods production has been 
falling off, although some mills 
have a substantial backlog of Fall 
orders on staple goods in hand. 
Worsted yarns have eased, but 
owing to the high cost of wool and 
mill labor it is still very difficult 
to produce fine men’s wear wor- 
steds that will sell in the present 
market. The strictly wool goods 
mills are busy on low-priced suit- 
ings that are having a wider vogue 
than for some years. While the 
dress goods trade has been quiet 
since the Spring season ended in 
first hands, many indications point 
toward a brighter Fall season be- 
ginning in the not distant future. 
Worsted manufacturers expect 
that the demand will come in for 
light and medium-weight goods 
that cannot be produced in woolen 
mills and they hope to make up in 
part in the dress field for the tem- 
porary lack of volume demand for 
fancy worsted suitings. A curious 
feature of the immediate situation 
is that coarse spun cottons in Sum- 
mer coatings, shown in waffle and 
honeycomb weaves, are taking the 
place of the usual offerings of 
white flannels for coatings and 
sports suitings. 


DAILY SPOT PRICES AT LEADING COTTON CENTERS DURING APRIL, 1934 


Mon, 


Apr. 2 
New Orleans, cents........... pe oh! 
New York, cents........+.06+ 12.15 
Savannah, cents.............. 11.99 
Galveston, cents.......-+++++- 12.10 
Memphis, cents.............. 11.80 
Norfolk, cents............... 12.20 
Augusta, cents..........++065 12.09 
Houston, cents.............-. 12.10 
Little Rock, cents........+++- 11.74 
Fort Worth, cents............ 11.75 
DDGMOS CORURG. occ: 0.606.500 ees 11.75 


New Orleans, cents........... 
New York, cents............. 
Savannah, cents...... cients 
Galveston, cents.............. 
Memphis, cents.............. 
er ee 
PPUBEL, COMER... 6 ok ce cons 
Houston, cents.......+seeee0+ 
Little Rock, cents............ 
Fort Worth, cents............ 


Dallas, cents............e000% 


MAY, 1934 


Mon. 

Apr. 9 
12.12 
12.15 
11.99 
12.10 
11.80 
12.20 
12.09 
12.10 
11.73 
11.75 
11.75 


Mon. 
Apr. 23 
11.63 
11.65 
11.52 
11.65 
11.35 
11.72 
11.63 
11.65 
11.27 
11.25 
11.25 


Fri. 
Apr. 6 
12.23 
12.30 
12.14 
12.20 
11.95 
12.35 
12.24 
12.25 
11.89 
11.90 
11.90 


Fri. 
Apr. 20 
11.80 
11.80 
11.68 
11.75 
11.45 
11.85 
11.78 
11.75 
11.42 
11.40 
11.40 


Sat. 
Apr. 7 
12.28 
12.25 
12.10 
12.20 
11.90 
12.30 
12.21 
12.20 
11.85 
11.85 
11.85 


Sat. 
Apr. 21 
ba) 
11.75 
11.64 
11.75 
11.45 
11.85 
11.74 
11.75 
11.39 
11.40 
11.40 


Thurs. 
Apr. 5 
12.16 
12.20 
12.03 
12.10 
11.85 
12.25 
12.13 
12.15 
11.78 
11.80 
11.80 


Thurs. 
Apr. 19 


11.77 
11.75 
11.65 
11.75 
11.45 
11.85 
11.80 
11.70 
11.39 
11.40 
11.40 


Wed. 

Apr. 4 
12.27 
12.25 
12.10 
12.15 
11.90 
12,30 
12.20 
12.20 
11.85 
11.85 
11.85 


Wed. 
Apr. 18 
11.83 
11.80 
11.71 
11.80 
11.50 
11.90 
11.80 
11.75 
11.45 
11.45 
11.45 


Tues. 
Apr. 3 
12.18 
12.20 
12.04 
12.10 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 24 


Mon. 
Apr. 16 


11.80 
11.80 
11.70 
11.80 
11.50 
11.90 
11.79 
11.80 
11.43 
11.45 
11.45 
Mon. 
Apr. 30 
10.97 
10.95 
10.90 
11.00 
10.75 
11.00 
10.95 
11.00 
10.65 
10.60 
10.60 


Fri. 
Apr. 13 
12.04 
12.05 


Sat. 
Apr. 14 
12.04 
12.10 
11.92 
12.05 
11.70 
12.12 
12.02 
12.00 
11.67 
11.65 
11.65 
Sat. 
Apr. 28 
11.20 
11.15 
111 
11.20 
10.95 
11.22 
11.17 
11.20 
10.86 


10.80 
10.80 


Wed. 
Apr. 11 
12.16 
12.15 


Thurs. 
Apr. 12 
12.11 
12.10 


Tues. 


12.21 
12.25 
12.09 
12.20 
11.90 
12.30 
12.19 
12.20 
11.84 
11.85 
11.85 


Tues. 


11.34 
11.35 
11.21 
11.40 
11.05 
11.42 
11.37 
11.40 
10.96 
10.95 
10,95 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS, 


Atlanta During the last half of the 
month, retail sales held about at 
an even level, compared with the 
first two weeks of April, averaging 
15 to 18 per cent better than for 
the same period in 1933. Wholesale 
trade reports continued to show 
demand for practically all lines, 
with but little change in prices. 


Baltimore Although the lowering 
of unemployment figures and in- 
creased pay rolls reflect a further 
acceleration of industrial activity, 
retail and department store sales 
continue to provide the precedent 
for other indices. 

Sales for April showed a 52 per 
cent increase over the correspond- 
ing month of 1933, with even 
greater advances in clothing lines. 
Wholesale houses reported a slight 
let-down, but volume for the 
month was still 20 per cent ahead 
of April last year. 


Boston Consumer buying still is 
in evidence, as a sustaining factor 
in the improvement in the business 
situation. Of the major industries, 
shoe manufacturing continues on 
the most satisfactory basis, and 
this year there has not been the 
usual let-down in activity after the 
filling of Easter orders. The wool 
market is quiet, and the textile 
mills are fairly active. Orders for 
machinery are showing an increase 
and the automobile trade is active. 

Raw wool prices have been 
rather irregular, and some grades 
have changed hands in moderate 
quantities at less than the regular 
quotations. Deliveries of wool 
tops against old contracts have 
been moderate. 


Chicago Retail trade with the 
larger department stores was 
somewhat slower during April, 
although well above last year’s dol- 
lar totals. Cool weather held back 
purchases of Spring ready-to-wear 
somewhat. House-furnishings and 
garden supplies continued active, 
w hile several heavily-advertised 
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rug sales brought an excellent cus- 
tomer response. 

Wholesalers were heartened by 
an unexpectedly heavy out-of- 
town buying movement, and re- 
ported Midwest retailers renew- 
ing their lines for May sales. 
Building permits continued to run 
well ahead of last year, making it 
certain that the month would show 
a sharp increase over the 1933 
totals. 


Cincinnati Trading in practically 
all wholesale and retail branches 
of industry continues in excess of 
the levels that existed during the 
same period of last year. The 
principal gains have been in sea- 
sonal items. Cooler temperatures 
have not been conducive to a free 
movement of wearing apparel and 
outdoor requisites, but buying that 
has been deferred is expected to 
prolong the Spring trading period 
well into the Summer months. 


Cleveland Wholesale and retail 
trade during April will exceed the 
corresponding period of last year 
in dollar volume by at least 35 per 
cent. Unseasonably cold weather 
retarded the movement of some 
lines, but general trade held up 
even better than anticipated. Paint 
business is running 50 per cent 
ahead of last year. 


Dallas During the last week of 
April there was a slump in the de- 
mand for merchandise, both at 
wholesale and retail. Clothing was 
the principal line affected. The 
falling off seems to be the result of 
the dullness that usually follows 
the extraordinary activity before 
Easter, but there is some indica- 
tion that the lull is at least partly 
due to surplus stocks among re- 
tailers. The consumer demand in 
the country districts is not so good 
as it was two weeks ago. 


Denver General business condi- 
tions in the Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory are making a good showing, 


BY DS tRICT 


due largely to the more favorable 
weather. Retail sales rose 2 per 
cent above the level of the month 
preceding and 20 to 40 per cent 
above those for April, 1933. 
Wholesale orders were 1 to 4 per 
cent larger than in March, and 
when compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1933, a gain of 
10 to 30 per cent was noted. 
Industrial operations are push- 
ing upward with a little more 
vigor, and the improvement is be- 
ing extended to a larger variety 
of lines. This is reflected in the 
steady additions being made to 
the number of employed, although 
the improvement in this respect is 
less marked than had been antici- 


pated. 


Detroit An auspicious start for 
the second quarter featured re- 
tail trade during April, reacting 
favorably to the stimulus of the 
national program of recovery. In- 
dustrial employment in Michigan 
is at the highest in four years, with 
wages the highest paid in that 
time, too. April registered over 
426,000 employed, with weekly pay 
rolls of nearly $10,500,000, or 
slightly more than 70c. an hour. 
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In the automotive industry 
alone, 283,000 persons are employ- 
ed, with total weekly pay rolls of 
$7,525,000, a gain of 157 per cent 
over last year, reaching a four-year 
peak in April. Of the heavy in- 
dustries like motors and steel, both 
are maintaining a steady upward 
pace, with compensation and em- 
ployment at a comparatively high 
level. 


Erie Favorable weather has stimu- 
lated retail trades, which are fully 
60 per cent in excess of April, 1933. 
There was very little change in 
employment during April, but in- 
dustries, with the exception of 
capital goods manufacturers, con- 
tinue to maintain an accelerated 
pace. Wholesale trade has in- 
creased steadily to supply retail 
demand and latterly an improve- 
ment has been noted in collections. 


Los Angeles Retail trade for April 
held up well, with the seasonal 
drop in volume of sales less than 
normal, and only a small per- 
centage below March. Considering 
the backward weather conditions, 
together with séasonal lulls nor- 
mally expected at this period, buy- 
ing has been in good volume. 
Wholesale trade is relatively ac- 
tive in most lines, being materially 
aided by the late March and early 
April consumer purchases, which 
depleted retail stocks. Apparel 
and millinery jobbers and manu- 


facturers continue to transact a 
good business. 

Building has slowed down 
slightly, but other lines of in- 
dustry are fairly active, and em- 
ployment continues to gain. The 
situation in the petroleum prod- 
ucts industry remains unchanged. 


Minneapolis 
duction continue to lag, there be- 
ing no important change from 
earlier weeks, but practically all 
other industries are running ahead 
of the volume for this period last 
year. Furniture continues in fair 
demand, and a general increase in 
retail sales of about 25 per cent is 
being reflected in factory activity. 

Retail sales of staple products 
continue to be better in country 
territory, as contrasted with the 
cities. Department store volume, 
however, compares favorably with 
that of March, and a feeling of 
mild optimism continues to 
prevail. 


Flour sales and pro- 


New Orleans There has been little 
change in general conditions in 
this section during April. The 
end of the month was attended by 
rains, which interfered with retail 
sales, to some extent, but jobbers 
find sales, in all lines, ahead of 
last season’s to date. The brief 
after-Easter lull has passed and 
prospects for immediate improve- 
ment are good. 


Planting of the major agricul- 
tural crops is progressing nicely. 
Trade reports indicate probably 
98 per cent of the Southern rice 
growers are participating in acre- 
age reduction and planting in 
Louisiana is well under way, but 
has been hindered in Texas by 
rains. 


Norfolk Due primarily to unfav- 
orable weather and the cessation 
of C.W.A. activities, there has 
been a lighter demand in many 
retail lines, mainly in clothing 
trades and the houses selling work- 
ing classes. Sales of commodities, 
not affected by weather, continue 
a slight, but even, upward trend. 

In manufacturing, fertilizer fac- 
tories and an automobile as- 
sembling plant lead in volume 
production. The latter now is 
producing about 200 units a day 
on a single shift, but expects to 
step up production by May 1, to 
about 310 a day, using two shifts, 
which will call for approximately 
2,000 employees. A number of em- 
ployees have been called back by 
railroads. 


Omaha Excepting in a few points 
in the State where, hail and 
drought eliminated the crop last 
year, business in the country ter- 
ritory has been holding up well, 
maintaining increases in retail 
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sales of anywhere from 50 to 75 
per cent over last year’s. 

Wholesalers located in the State 
outside of the larger cities report 
improvement in business of about 
30 per cent, volume holding up 
well during the past month. The 
effect of the corn loans and C.W.A. 
shows some signs of wearing off, 
but the corn-hog loans, which 
are about to be approved, are 
expected to maintain the improved 
condition. 


Pittsburgh Sales at retail during 
April averaged about 20 per cent 
higher than last year at this time. 
Wholesalers of dry goods report 
business in fair volume, and con- 
siderably higher than in April, 
1933, with some orders being 
placed for Fall merchandise. 

With the rate of operations of 
steel mills about double that of 
a year ago, industrial operations 
in this district are estimated to be 
averaging about 50 per cent more 
than for the same period of 1933. 
Plate glass output for the first 
quarter of 1934 was approximately 
50 per®cent higher than for the 
same quarter of 1933, with the 
March, 1934, output more than 
double that of March, 1933. With 
output of electrical equipment 
estimated at about 50 per cent 
higher than a year ago, prospects 
for the second quarter are looked 
upon as fairly good. Miscellaneous 
lines are also reported showing 
fairly good increases in compari- 
son with the similar period of a 
year ago. 


Portland, Ore. Retail trade is some- 
what below earlier expectations, 
but remains consistently above the 
level of a year ago. Particular 
lines, such as household appliances 
and furniture, have made unex- 
pected volume increases. Well- 
advertised sales have produced 
good results. 

Lumber production is running 
ahead of bookings, with the result 
that mill inventories are about 10 
per cent heavier than a year ago. 
Specifications on orders have 
caused an accumulation of yard 
stock materials. 
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Providence Business activity in the 
State continues to hold the gains 
recorded since the first of the 
year, and shows a decided im- 
provement, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1933. Re- 
tail purchases in practically all 
lines of merchandise were larger 
in April than in the corresponding 
month last year. 


Richmond Jobbing continues ac- 
tive, buyers apparently extending 
their purchases beyond immediate 
needs. This is indicative of con- 
fidence that no early setback is to 
be expected. While gains have 
been general, the outstanding lines 
were groceries, dry goods, shoes, 
hardware and drugs. 

The paper industry is operating 
on a more satisfactory basis than 
in a long time. The pick-up in 
building operations is reflected in 
the increased demand for lumber. 


St. Louis Retail and wholesale 
sales continue favorable with only 
a slight decline in volume com- 
parative with last month and 18 
to 25 per ahead of April, 1933. 
General confidence in the future 
is strengthened by increased ac- 
tivities in all major manufacturing 
lines, with some improvement in 
the unemployed situation. 

Life insurance sales continue 
well above last year’s figures. 
Light and power supplied is well 
ahead of figures of consumed 
power of last year. Electrical 
supplies and fixtures show a gain. 
Iron and steel foundries continue 
more active. Textiles generally 
are good, and so are shoes, but 
slightly under average sales for 
the first three months of 1934, 
although ahead of the same period 
of 1933. 


San Francisco Reports from the 
downtown store trade during the 
month were favorable, particularly 
with the larger stores. Staple 
goods are in steady demand and 
sales are holding at favorable 
levels. Among the wholesalers, 
conditions were more spotted and 
while practically all are doing 
better than a year ago, some are 


not doing so well as earlier in the 
current year. 

All canned fruit lines in Cali- 
fornia, with the exception of 
cherries, are well held. Cherries 
are doing a little better, but have 
been weak for some time. 
are getting scarce and are firmly — 
held, while peaches and plums © 
have been steady at recent values. 


Seattle Retail trade here is hold- 
ing up well, and business gen- 
erally is ahead of a year ago. Ap- 
parel lines, outing goods, and 
home furnishings are said to be 
leading in sales volume, and prices 
holding up well and tending 
upward. 

The credit situation is reported 
easier, and both requests and 
granting of credit are reported 
more numerous. While open and 
installment accounts are being © 
pushed, a more liberal attitude is ~ 
being taken toward extensions of — 
credit. Employment increases and — 
a feeling of optimism are re- 
sponsible for an easing of the 
situation. 


Syracuse Retail sales during April 
maintained the volume of the 
previous month, with only a few 
lines reporting a slight increase. 
Industrial pay rolls and produc- 
tion continue to gain, although due 
to discontinuing the C.W.A. proj- © 
ects, relief rolls show a peak load. 
Steel, chemical and washing ma- 
chines continue to lead in activity. 
The telephone company reports an 
increase in stations. 


Toledo Department store sales, as 
a whole, for April showed an aver- 
age increase of 5 per cent over 
those of March, and a gain of 20 
to 40 per cent over the total of 
April, 1983. Wholesale orders for 
dry goods have increased steadily 
from week to week this year, with 
the total now well in excess of the 
1933 figures. Future bookings are 
far in excess of those recorded at 
this time a year ago. The output 
of automotive parts is picking up 
again, following the settlement of — 
labor difficulties. 
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